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symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in 
the Tabernacle . . . is in itself a symbol of 
man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of 
its composition. Conforming to the spirit of 
that recommendation, the Will & Baumer Lux 
Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two 
preferred substances named in the Canon. It 
is a blend of pure olive oil and natural beeswax 
as specified by the Sacred Congregation of 


Rites (N.4205). 


Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer pro- 
vides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds, Missa 
Brand, 6624% pure beeswax and Altar Brand, 
51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply 
with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and for 


use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 
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Business and Morals 


Epiror: It was gratifying to read your 
editorial “Morals in the Market Place” 
(Am. 9/20), regarding Rabbi Finkelstein’s 
comments on the moral failure of American 
businessmen. However, it was surprising to 
see no mention of the fine job being done 
by the Laymen’s Movement in leading bus- 
inessmen in the practice of religious ideals 
in everyday affairs. This nonsectarian or- 
ganization includes many Catholics and 
Jews as well as Protestants. Though the 
membership numbers only some 1,500, as 
individuals they have done much by good 
example to show businessmen that it is 
possible to conduct business profitably 
without breaking the laws of God or of 
man. 

JOSEPHINE MARINO 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Papal Teachings 


Eprtor: May I add a footnote to the sum- 
mary by John F. Cronin, S.S., of the varied 
words and works of “Pope Pius XII: An- 
gelic Shepherd” (Am. 10/18)? Seldom 
has a Father in Christ spoken so under- 
standingly, so gently yet so strongly, of 
feminine responsibility in the creation of a 
better world. 

How women rejoiced when in Oct., 1945 
the Pope favored them with a special 
directive on their duties in public life. To 
know that our Holy Father looked to us for 
cooperation in the mighty mission of the 
Church in the world was a source of great 
courage. We could but strive to be “shining 
examples of Christian life.” Only one truly 
inspired could so read and move the fem- 
inine heart. 

Mary SHEA GIORDANO 
President, Ladies of Charity 
Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitor: In compiling material for my arti- 
cle (Am. 10/18) on His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, I inadvertently missed a point of 
great importance. I refer to his strong stand 
on racism. The following lines in the ser- 
mon given by Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’Boyle on Oct. 14 put the matter deli- 
cately yet accurately: 
The sensitivity of the Pope to human 
tights is especially seen in his attitude 


toward racial diversity in the world. He 
personally appointed and consecrated the 
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first Negro bishop to exercise spiritual 
rule in Africa. He insisted upon the de- 
velopment of native clergy in mission 
lands, and raised eminent bishops of 
China and India to the rank of Cardinal, 
conferring upon them the highest dignity 
next to the papacy itself. To an audience 
of American Negro publishers, he noted 
that “All men are brothered in Jesus 
Christ” (May 27, 1946). On another 
occasion he stated that “God did not cre- 
ate a human family made up of segre- 
gated, dissociated, mutually independent 
members” (Sept. 7, 1956). Scarcely five 
weeks before he died, he warned “to 
what excesses pride of race and racial 
hate can lead” (Sept. 5, 1958). 
Joun F. Cron, s.s. 
Assistant Director 
Department of Social Action 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


Teaching Requirements 


Eprror: In “Catholic Education: A Further 
Look” (Am. 10/4) Stephen P. Ryan states, 
relative to the amount of professional edu- 
cation required for teaching: “In one State, 
prospective teachers are required to offer 
more than 100 semester hours in profes- 
sional education.” The actual facts are that 
the semester hours required for high school 
teaching certification in various States 
range from 12 to 27. The most usual re- 
quirement is about 18 hours. For ele- 
mentary teachers, the requirement is some- 
what higher, the highest requirement being 
36 hours in one State. Since colleges require 
between 120 and 128 hours credit for grad- 
uation, surely the college time devoted to 
professional courses is not excessive. 

It is Prof. Ryan’s privilege to discount 
the value of professional education, which 
includes psychology, curriculum, methods 
and student teaching, but I think that call- 
ing these courses “frills” shows he has little 
knowledge of professional courses as they 
are taught today. 

HELEN STOREN 

Associate Professor of Education 
Queens College 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Orthodox Communism 


Epiror: In recent weeks, two major do- 
mestic reforms were announced in the Com- 
munist world: the launching of the “study- 
while-you-work” system in the Soviet 
Union, and the experiment with the 
people’s communes in Communist China. 
Both these reforms are quite likely to have 


profound repercussions for the 
Communist society; both were u: 
inspired by hard necessities of 

However, it would be wrong w 
as many of our Western newspapers 
that these reforms were either opportunistic 
palliatives, or represented a significant de- 
parture from Communist theory. In fact, 
both were reasonably well characterized in 
that Bible of Marxism, the Communist 
Manifesto (1848). 

Take the Chinese reform: it is described 
by the London Economist (9/13/58) as 
amounting to the following: “Administra- 
tive distinctions between town and country, 
farming, industry, trade, education and the 
army are to disappear. Collective farms and 
other local organizations will be merged to 
form much larger multipurpose units with- 
in which labor can be switched from farm- 
ing to small scale industry. . . . The com- 
munes are to be ‘organized along military 
lines’... .” The New York Times (9/4/58) 
called this “a revolutionary concept not only 


for China but for world Communist 
theory.” 

In the Communist Manifesto, however, 
we read: “. . . the following will be pretty 


generally applicable: 8) Establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 
9) Combination of agriculture with manu- 
facturing industries; gradual abolition of 
the distinction between town and country 

. combination of education with indus- 
trial production.” Even Khrushchev’s call 
for the cultivation of fallow and virgin 
lands, and the abolition of school fees are 
recommended by the Manifesto. 

Thus Marx continues to be, in many re- 
spects, a far more reliakic guide to current 
Communist policies than our sophisticated 
and learned experts. And is it astonishing 
that Communist leaders would first consult 
their own prophets when confronted with a 
difficult situation? 

SerceE L. Levitsky 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Family Life 


Epiror: Your brief summary of the Chris- 
tian Family Movement program on Family 
Life and Economics (Am. 10/11, p. 32) 
was excellent. Thanks for bringing it to the 
attention of your many readers. We also 
enjoyed the reference to the movement in 
Fr. Caraman’s article “The Church in Den- 
mark” (Am. 10/11). We attended a meet- 
ing of ten chaplains and fifty CFM couples 
in Copenhagen recently and were im- 
pressed with the strong sense of community 
and the zeal of these wonderful people. 
Pat and Patry CROWLEY 
Secretaries 
Christian Family Movement 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Current Comment 





British Maintain Strength 


Budget considerations forced Britain 
in May to consider cutting her Rhine 
army from 55,000 to 45,000 in 1959. 
But now, for the first time in the 20th 
century, the normal British trade defi- 
cit has been converted into a surplus 
totaling well over a billion dollars (for 
the year ending June 30). On Oct. 17 
Britain announced that her Nato forces 
on the Rhine would stay at 55,000. 

It may be that the U. S. promise of 
financial help in developing British mis- 
siles had something to do with the de- 
cision. It is said, too, that Defense Min- 
ister Duncan Sandys arranged during 
his recent Washington visit for Amer- 
ica to contribute $28 million directly 
or indirectly to the support of the 
10,000 men involved. Pessimists point 
to Britain’s current rise in unemploy- 
ment and hint that the Government is 
leaving the troops in Germany to avoid 
further embarrassment at home. 

However all this may be, there are 
pressing reasons why Britain’s strength, 
along with our own, has to be main- 
tained in Germany. Nuclear retaliation 
is too big an answer to the small break- 
through. The free world simply has to 
have enough conventional forces in 
Germany to make the enemy dare a big 
break-through or none at all. We hope 
none at all. 


New Look for Nato 


When the enemy shifts his position, 
sound strategy calls for a change in 
defense. To supporters of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization the pres- 
ent moment appears to be time for such 
a change. What many want is a “new 
look” in Nato’s economic activities. 

The treaty signed in Washington on 
April 4, 1949 dealt mostly with con- 
cepts of military defense. Generally 
overlooked at the time was Article Two, 
which speaks of “promoting conditions 
of stability and well-being” and “eco- 
nomic collaboration between any and 
all” of the signatories. The original em- 
phasis, it is true, accurately reflected 
the needs of the day. Now observers 
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ask whether Nato can tackle new jobs 
that need doing. 

Present Communist challenges are 
backed by more than troops and mis- 
siles. The Communists are busy mount- 
ing an economic offensive in Asia and 
Africa. Our success in weathering a re- 
cession at home and the relatively light 
repercussions of that recession in 
Europe must not blind us to critical 
economic developments elsewhere. To- 
talitarian China, for instance, has al- 
ready achieved the goal of steel pro- 
duction set for free India in 1961. Too 
many neutral Asians, in their oversimpli- 
fied view of the ideological combat, may 
view China’s success as but another vic- 
tory for the Marxian side. Article Two 
offers a way to bolster free-world com- 
petitors in this arena. 

One valuable byproduct may also be 
expected from a program of joint aid 
to underdeveloped economies. French 
commitments in Algeria, the Cyprus 
dispute and Iceland’s assertion of rights 
over offshore fishing are but the latest 
in a series of strains on Nato ties. The 
dedicated pursuit of common economic 
objectives may help to restore a some- 
what battered, but all-essential sense of 
unity among the Nato allies. 


De Gaulle, Democrat 


Following two vigorous gestures by 
Premier Charles de Gaulle, French 
democracy looked stronger last week 
than it has at any time since World 
War II. 

One of the gestures—the new elector- 
al law—was easy to understand. It was 
clearly aimed at buttressing democratic 
forces by reducing the large Commun- 
ist bloc in the National Assembly. This 
General de Gaulle accomplished by 
scrapping proportional representation. 
Whatever may be said in theory for 
proportional representation, in France 
it has worked in practice to the advan- 
tage of the Communist party. It has 
also fostered a kind of political anar- 
chism—to which the individualistic 
French are prone enough anyway—and 
made the task of effective government 
needlessly difficult. In the old Assembly 





the Communists had 150 of the 595 
seats. In the next Assembly, with the 
number of seats reduced to 465, they 
won't have more than 75 and may have 
as few as 50. 

De Gaulle’s second gesture will also 
help democracy, but in a less obvious 
way. By ordering the Army out of poli- 
tics, he weakened the right-wing ex. 
tremists who precipitated the constitu- 
tional crisis last spring. At the same 
time, he removed any nagging doubts 
both about his own fidelity to demo- 
cratic principles and about the demo. 
cratic character of the Fifth Republic, 
In the parliamentary elections on Noy, 
23 and 30, all signs now point toward 
a victory for the center and the non- 
Communist left. 


Hope for the Jobless? 


If one compares the September fig- 
ures on unemployment and production, 
the pattern of recovery becomes fairly 
clear. Productivity has increased so per- 
ceptibly during the recession that the 
mere regaining of 1957 production 
levels will not absorb all the unem- 
ployed. By mid-September, the number 
of jobless had dropped from a high of 
5.4 million in July to 4.1 million. Mean- 
time the Federal Reserve Board’ 
seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production rose to within 8 points of its 
high in August, 1957. This indicates 
that while about 70 per cent of the re- 
cession drop in production has been re- 
gained, only 25 per cent of the unem- 
ployed have got their jobs back. 

Something like this was foreseen sev- 
eral months ago by economists in the 
Labor Department and Census Bureau. 
In its issue of June 14, 1958, Business 
Week reported their conclusion that if 
the recovery reached a point in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1959 where the gross 
national product equaled the dollar 
peak of $440 billion reached in August, 
1957, unemployment would stand at 6.1 
million. This estimate involved some 
intricate statistical work on growth in 
the work-force and increase in produc- 
tivity, as well as a guess about the 
course of inflation. It is, therefore, sub- 
ject to error. (Actually, the recovery 
has proceeded more swiftly than was 
expected.) Nevertheless, what has hap- 
pened these past few months to produc- 
tion and employment lends substance 
to the fears of these economists. 
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The conclusion appears obvious. 
While rejoicing over the drop in unem- 
ployment, we find no room for com- 
placency. We are recovering from the 
recession, but not dynamically enough. 
Maybe Detroit’s new 1959 models will 
supply the spark that has been missing. 


Record-Breaking Harvest 


Once again it becomes our sad duty 
to report that, despite acreage limita- 
tions, land retired to the soil bank and 
a sliding scale of price supports, our 
farmers are bringing in another bumper 
crop. We say our “sad” duty because 
among us agricultural abundance has 
become, paradoxically, not only an 
ulcer-producing problem to our states- 
men but a tax burden to our citizens. 
At present prices we cannot possibly 
consume all we produce; and however 
diligently we try, we don’t seem to be 
able to dispose of all our surpluses 
abroad. Indeed, such efforts as we have 
made to share our abundance with 
needy peoples elsewhere have brought 
down on our heads angry charges of 
dumping and disrupting markets. 

Anyway, for the record, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estimated on 
Oct. 10 that this year’s crops would run 
13 per cent above the previous high 
set in 1948 and equaled in 1956 and 
1957. Generally favorable weather and 
improved seeds, more liberal use of fer- 
tilizer and modern machinery combined 
to send yields per acre to 142 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average. Never before 
in this country, to paraphrase a well- 
known Englishman, have so few farm- 
ers grown so much on such limited 
acreage. 

We don't know the answer to the 
problem of farm surpluses, but we are 
reasonably sure, as we have stated in 
the past, that a sliding scale of price 
supports is not the solution. When price 
supports are lowered, farmers merely 
grow more to offset the lower prices 
they receive for their products. 





Episcopalians on Racial Peace 


Protestantism holds a privileged po- 
sition in many States of the Union. 
Hence it is encouraging to see mount- 
ing evidence that Protestants of various 
denominations are speaking out boldly 
on racial issues, even at the risk of bitter 
opposition from church constituents. 
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Recent outbreaks of violence have made 
it difficult for them to keep silence. 

A recent poll of the Southern clergy, 
made by the Pulpit Digest, a nonde- 
nominational monthly published at 
Great Neck, N. Y., showed that the 
overwhelming majority of Protestant 
pastors favor obedience to recent 
Supreme Court rulings in this field. At 
its 21st biennial convention in Dayton, 
the United Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica adopted a resolution on Oct. 16 





Anniversary Plans 


We are now busy “firming up” 
the program for AMERiIca’s Gold- 
en Jubilee in April, 1959. 

As announced earlier, AMERICA 
is looking forward to April 5, Low 
Sunday, and to the Solemn Mass 
of Thanksgiving to be offered that 
day in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York. 

We had originally planned a 
public dinner in New York. Now, 
however, after careful delibera- 
tion, we have decided against the 
idea of a purely local, New York 
dinner in favor of holding a num- 
ber of smaller reunions with our 
friends in various parts of the 
country. That way, more of our 
national readership will have an 
opportunity to participate in the 
celebration of our Golden Jubilee. 
You may not be able to come to 
New York, so we are hoping to 
come to you on our birthday. 





” tries. 








urging its members “to demonstrate the 
possibility of integration.” 

Particularly memorable in this con- 
nection is the 2,000-word pastoral let- 
ter read on October 17 at the triennial 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Miami. The statement care- 
fully expounds “five great truths” es- 
sential to “true perspective” for any 
action in the racial field. These include 
the meeting of minds and souls, the 
sacredness of law, the sinfulness of ra- 
cial division, the light of reason and 
the all-embracing love of Jesus Christ as 
seen in His Church. In manv instances 
the words remind the reader of the 
language of Pope Pius XII. 

In view of current mass defiances of 
our basic laws, the clear exposition of 
this point by the Episcopalians is par- 





ticularly welcome. “While lav 

change our hearts,” they ot 

does provide the indispensable 
framework of our unity.” In our dis- 
ordered times many voices need to 
speak justly and seriously on the dig- 
nity and the function of law. 


Ford Fund to Africa 


The Ford Foundation, which has al- 
ready shown itself the generous friend 
of education at home, is now extending 
a beneficent hand across the ocean to 
Africa. Henry T. Heald, the Founda- 
tion’s president, announced the third 
week of October that his organization’s 
initial grants to African schools and uni- 
versities would total $350,000, with an 
additional $700,000 to be given during 
the next few months. 

The wisdom of this educational in- 
vestment is particularly plain to those 
who have recently visited African coun- 
The conclusions of Arthur S. 
Adams, writing in this Review (5/31), 
are commonly shared. Dr. Adams, who 
heads the American Council on Educa- 
tion, reported that in Africa “education 
at all levels is on the march,” and that 
“Africans themselves are avid for edu- 
cation and recognize its value to them 
and to their country.” 

That great continent, four times larg- 
er than the United States, is moving 
rapidly into the thick of the 20th cen- 
tury. Her educated children of today 
will be her leaders of tomorrow. This 
farseeing deed of the Ford Foundation 
is a further proof of America’s friendly 
concern for Africa’s future. 


Dawson at Harvard 


Britain’s distinguished Catholic his- 
torian, Christopher Dawson, is, so far 
as we know, the first person appointed 
to a Harvard professorship for whom a 
press conference was arranged immedi- 
ately upon his arrival. His entry to the 
United States on October 1, by the way, 
had been held up three months because 
of an error in a medical report. So, as 
he laughingly told reporters, “if author- 
ities don’t block you with currency re- 
strictions, they try you out on the health 
hurdle.” 

Professor Dawson’s arrival in this 
country vanquished that particular 
hurdle, and his entry to the university 
broke a barrage of academic obstacles 
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that a few years ago would have seemed 
unsurmountable. For he is also the first 
person appointed to a chair of Catholic 
theological studies in any non-Catholic 
theological school in this country. 

Dr. Dawson welcomed the appoint- 
ment—it is for from three to five years 
—to the Charles Chauncey Stillman 
Chair because, as he said, it is “an 
adventure—an appointment no univer- 
sity in England could offer.” At this 
end the welcome was greatly height- 
ened by the combined enthusiasm of 
Harvard's President Nathan M. Pusey 
and of the university officials and the 
faculty of the Divinity School. One of 
the latter made two trips across the 
Atlantic last summer in order to clear 
up the medical-report error. 

Ingredients in the welcome, too, are 
the spiritual hopes of the chair’s donor, 
Chauncey Devereux Stillman; and, last 
but not least, the warm cooperation of 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, who made the establishment of 
the Foundation a matter of his own 
personal concern. 

As a result of this professorship, a 
deeply spiritual and genuinely Chris- 
tian interpretation of history will now 
be listened to in a scholarly atmosphere 
which in turn is bound to profit from 
the intellectual experience. 


Pills, Anyone? 


Medical science marches grandly on. 
In Pennsylvania, the Montgomery 
County school board last June approved 
an experiment to give energizing pills to 
pep up lazy pupils whose scholastic 
achievements were below their IQ’s. In 
New York City, the Board of Education 
has approved a plan to give tranquilizer 
pills to calm down boisterous students. 

Though the Pennsylvania plan was 
dropped two weeks ago, the New York 
experiment, under the sponsorship of 
the psychiatry staff of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity’s College of Medicine, is moving 
briskly ahead. 

Beneficiaries will be some 150 fourth- 
to-sixth-grade Bronx youngsters who 


| are classified as “hyperactive, difficult 
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children.” These are not juvenile de- 
linquents nor youngsters who are as- 
signable to a “600-” or “700-school”— 
in the city’s numbering code these des- 
ignate special institutions for the seri- 
ously disturbed or socially maladjusted. 
The pill approach is not, therefore, a 





desperate last resource but a normal 
piece of college research. 

We don't like to pose as enemies of 
progress, but we feel uneasy about sub. 
stituting pills for pedagogy. Despite 
elaborate paper precautions and par. 
ental permissions, this sort of thing is 
explosive. Even if a diet of tranquiliz. 
ers were as safe for ten-year olds as 
Wheaties, how can this therapy touch 
the source of the child’s disturbance? 
Sugar-coated chemicals won’t change 
home and neighborhood conditions nor 
alter the child. Careful counseling, spe. 
cially staffed schools, more supervised 
recreation, home assistance, church co- 
operation—even discreet doses of “ap. 
plied psychology” many times can. 


P.S. on Psychokinesis 


When you are dealing with such un- 
predictable and elusive creatures as pol- 
tergeists, it is difficult to come to firm 
and scientific conclusions. That is the 
experience of two scholars from Duke 
University who investigated the “dis- 
turbances” which took place last spring 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Herrmann at Seaford, Long _ Island, 
N. Y. (See “Are There Poltergeists at 
Seaford?” Am. 3/29, p. 746). 

The preliminary report, published in 
the June issue of the Journal of Para- 
psychology, ends on an_ inconclusive 
note. Despite the frequency of the oe- 
currences at Seaford and the unusually 
well-substantiated evidence, the two 
investigators have deferred a final ver- 
dict. Yet it is clear that the preponder- 
ance of the data seems to rule out fraud, 
psychological aberrations or purely 
physical causes. The real explanation 
of why bottles popped, figurines sailed 
across the room and furniture toppled 
over with no one nearby must be sought 
in some other cause. Is it a case of psy- 
chokinesis, that is, mind over matter? 

At this point we must sympathize 
with the Herrmann family and particu- 
larly with their two children, special 
objects of investigation. This experience 
has been anything but agreeable or 
welcome. The report of the Duke Uni- 
versity scholars ends rather abruptly 
with the announcement that the Hen- 
mann family have virtually made a 
definitive conclusion impossible by their 
refusal to take a lie-detector test. It 
would be wrong to draw hasty and un- 
warranted conclusions from this simple 
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assertion, at long last, of their natural 
right to privacy. So far as the Herr- 
manns are concerned, the poltergeists 
can go somewhere else. 


Remedial Writing 


The typewriter, if it has not killed 
the pen-and-pencil business, has at 
least ruined the handwriting of most of 
us, All praise, therefore, to the Hand- 
writing Foundation (1326 G. St. N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C.), which is 
campaigning for good writing. Each 
vear it distributes booklets and posters 
not merely to schools but also to per- 
sonnel directors, office managers and 
other businessmen. It also presents an 
annual award. 

This year’s award went to Brother 
Bernard Peter, F.S.C., of New York 
City, who has an encouraging word for 
those whose penmanship has deterio- 
rated. Brother Bernard Peter, Commu- 
nity Supervisor of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, is the author of a 
manual for teachers now used even in 
far-off Asia. Everybody, the Brother 
assures us, can be a neat and legible 
writer. We don't have to have a flour- 
ishing swing. The secret lies in atten- 
tion to forming the details of the letter. 
It is not enough to hold up a model for 
imitation. Each step in the letter’s 
formation must be taught. If each letter 
is formed correctly, the writing will be 
readable and even pleasing. 

The Fountain Pen and Mechanical 
Pencil Manufacturers’ Assn., with the 
Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., are among the chief finan- 
cial backers of this crusade to save the 
nation’s penmanship from the inroads 
of mechanization. Their moral support 
from countless executives around the 
country is assured. Most of them prob- 
ably need a refresher course themselves. 


Help for Psychiatrists 


Reports of the National Association 
for Mental Health show that mental 
illness is still our number one health 
problem, in spite of the fact that public 
mental hospitals report a slight decline 
in patient population for the third con- 
secutive year. Psychiatrists are still not 
available to most people; there are few 
of them (only 10,600) and they are 
poorly distributed throughout our land. 

But Congress, the National Institute 
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of Mental Health and the American Psy- 
chiatric Association have started some- 
thing that may help. A congressional 
appropriation of $1.3 million to the 
NIMH initiated a program early in 
October to finance the psychiatric train- 
ing of general practitioners. $800,000 
will pay the salaries (up to $12,000) of 
physicians who have been practicing 
four or more years and wish to undergo 
psychiatric training; $500,000 will 
finance postgraduate courses for those 
who do not wish to take full psychiatric 
training. 

Dr. Charles E. Goshen, director of 
APA’s General Practitioner Education 
Project, says that the program may ul- 
timately keep out of mental hospitals a 
third of the patients now being com- 
mitted to state institutions; 95 per cent 
of those commitments, he estimates, are 
made by general practitioners. 

Congress, the NIMH and the APA 
have given America’s family doctors a 
substantial vote of confidence. The na- 
tion’s physicians will soon have greater 
responsibility for the health of the 
people, and greater effectiveness, too. 


Conversation, Not Conversion 


Perhaps the most perplexing mission 
problem the Church has faced over the 
centuries is how to crack the hard shell 
of Islam. In the October issue of the 
Catholic World, Rev. Giulio Basetti- 
Sani, O.F.M., speaking from a_back- 
ground of some 15 years in the Middle 
East, airs a theory that is gaining 
ground among present-day Christian 
Islamologists. Conversation, not conver- 
sion, he feels, is the only approach to 
the Muslim world which has any chance 
of success, 

The barrier between Christianity and 
Islam grows out of three facts, Father 
Basetti-Sani believes. 1) Muslims have 
not found Christ because “we have not 
properly and adequately presented Him 
to these people.” 2) Christian scholars 
have made little effort to “penetrate the 
religious meaning of the Koran and to 
try to understand the attitudes of the 
pious Muslim.” 3) At the present time 
there is almost no contact between 
Christians and Muslims, “at least not 
the kind of contact likely to create un- 
derstanding.” 

The remedy? Fr. Basetti-Sani pro- 
poses as a start the setting up of a Cath- 
olic institute of Islamic studies in this 


country. He believes that such an insti- 

tute would attract Islamic scholars. 

Moreover, it would inevitably bring in- 

vitations to Catholic scholars to lecture 

at universities in the Muslim world. 

Only when, by such means, a climate of 

mutual understanding has been created, 

can we hope that the Muslim will “find 

in the Gospel. . . the revelation and re- - 
ligion of the one true God.” 


Pastors of Their Flocks 


Some interesting statistics on the 
numbers of Catholic and Protestant 
clergy in Germany are given in the 
Sept. 15 issue of the Swiss Catholic 
fortnightly Orientierung (Scheideggstr. 
45, Ziirich 2). At the beginning of last 
year more than 3,000 of the 16,246 
Protestant churches in East and West 
Germany were without a minister. Each 
minister had an average of 2,600 pa- 
rishioners to tend to, almost twice as 
many as the 1,350 parishioners of the 
average Catholic priest. How many 
Catholic churches, if any, have no 
pastor is not stated. 

In Germany Catholics are fewer than 
Protestants; the two groups form 35 and 
60 per cent of the total population, re- 
spectively. But at the beginning of 1955, 
Catholic theological students were more 
numerous than their Protestant coun- 
terparts, by just about the same, but 
inverse ratio—60:35, 

There seems to be a striking differ- 
ence in the origins of today’s Catholic 
and Protestant theological students in 
Germany. According to the study, only 
5.9 per cent of the Protestant students 
come from workers’ families, and 3.4 
per cent from farm homes; among Cath- 
olic students, there were 18 per cent 
in each of those categories. The real 
strength of vocations to the Protestant 
ministry seems to be in the parish house 
itself, for more than a quarter of the 
ministers are sons of ministers—and one- 
fifth of them married ministers’ daugh- 
ters. 

Unfortunately, no breakdown is given 
of the vocations in East and West Ger- 
many. We do know that 69 priests from 
East Germany have been ordained since 
1946 at the seminary built for them by 
Msgr. A. Kindermann at KO6nigstein in 
West Germany. But the Red regime in 
East Berlin is making every effort to 
block vocations, whether to the priest- 
hood or the ministry. 
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Election Outlook 


) ihared WEEK, as the 1958 campaign roared into the 

home stretch, the pollsters were busy weighing im- 
ponderables, checking trends and forecasting the make- 
up of the 86th Congress. There was almost general 
agreement that the Democrats would retain control of 
both Houses, and by bigger margins than they had in 
the 85th. The only question that remained to be an- 
swered on November 4 was the size of the Democratic 
victory. 

In this year’s election all the seats in the House are 
at stake and 34 seats in the Senate. In the 85th Congress 
the Democrats had a bare majority of two in the Senate 
and a comfortable margin of 35 in the House. They 
picked up a seat in the Senate and one in the House in 
the early elections in the traditional GOP stronghold of 
Maine. If the Maine vote indicated anything like a 
trend, the Democrats will have the biggest majorities 
in Congress since the second administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt. But the old saw, “As Maine goes, so goes 
the country,” no longer has much validity, and most ob- 
servers discount high Democratic hopes of a landslide. 
This is especially true in the House, where many of the 
races seem to be close and several Democratic seats are 
in jeopardy. Any gains the Democrats make there will 
likely fall short of the 80-to-100 margin predicted by 
party strategists. 

The outlook for the Senate is somewhat different. Of 


On All Horizons 


the 33 seats up for grabs on November 4, thirteen ap 
now held by Democrats. All of these, with the possibk 
exception of Senator Proxmire’s seat in Wisconsin, aj 
safe. Two of the remaining 20 seats, representing 
Alaska, will be contested for the first time. The Demo. 
crats are sure of one of these and could easily win both 
That leaves 18 of the GOP seats in the 85th Congres 
on the line. If the Democrats gain fewer than 10 ¢ 
these, the pollsters will be nearly as embarrassed 
they were in 1948 when former President Harry § 
Truman made a shambles of their confident predictions 
Though these findings are based on polls taken befor 
Mr. Eisenhower hit the campaign trail, the exper 
don’t think that the President’s last-minute efforts wil 
greatly affect the result. They point to 1956 when, de 
spite the 10-million popular majority by which he was 
returned to the White House, his party failed to cam 
Congress. Apparently a good many people want Mr, 
Eisenhower in the White House to conduct foreign af 
fairs and preserve peace but prefer to entrust to the 
Democrats the management of domestic affairs. 
Because of their significance for the next Presidential 
election, two gubernatorial contests are attracting mor 
attention than the congressional races. New Yorks 
Governor Averell Harriman has a hot fight on his hands 
with Nelson Rockefeller. He is narrowly favored to 
win, but should Mr. Rockefeller confound the experts 
and go to Albany, Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
may have some stout competition for the GOP nomim. 
tion in 1960. This would be doubly so should Sen 
William F. Knowland lose his gamble for the California 
governorship to the popular Pat Brown. The polls have 
Mr. Brown way ahead. Harry Hammon 


needy in 27 countries. . . . TO BURY 
THE DEAD. All Souls’ Day, Nov. 2,is 
Cemetery Sunday, sponsored by the 
National Catholic Cemetery Conference 












PRESENTATION. At Pennsauken, Directory. 
N. J., on Oct. 26, the Blessed Vincent 


Pallotti Citation was to be conferred on 
Dr. David L. McManus, founder of the 
Helicon Press, for outstanding contribu- 


Publisher is the Advance- 
ment and Placement Institute, Box 99H, 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. (single volume, $3; 


both volumes, $5). 


to promote wider understanding of the 
Christian idea of the care of our deat 
departed. 


BUN REPRINT. A study on reform 
of the United Nations Charter, original- 
ly appearing in Thought, has now been 


tion to Church liturgy and Catholic 
reading for the laity. The occasion was 
the first annual convention of the So- 
ciety of the Catholic Apostolate (Pallot- 
tine Fathers, 309 N. Paca St., Baltimore 
1, Md.). 


p> BORN INTELLECTUAL? Gabriel 
Marcel, French Catholic philosopher 
and playwright, has been awarded the 
1958 Grand Prix National des Lettres. 
pSCHOLARSHIPS. Complete _ in- 
formation on how to obtain graduate- 
study funds is available in the two-vol- 
World-Wide Graduate Award 


ume 
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p FAMILY CINEMA. The Catholic 
Niagara Theatre, which specializes in 
films with religious overtones (426 
Niagara St., Buffalo 1, N. Y.), seeks 
35 mm. films which publicize Catholic 
institutions, communities or any phase 
of Catholic Action. Projection will be 
free of charge. 


pTO CLOTHE THE NAKED. The 
annual Bishops’ Thanksgiving Clothing 
Collection. will be conducted through- 
out the country during the week of 
Nov. 23-29. The drive is organized by 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC which 
last year distributed clothing to the 


published separately by Fordham Univ. 
Press (New York 58, N. Y. 50¢). Writ 
ten by John Logue, it has a prefatory 
note by Thomas K. Finletter. 


p SCIENTISTS. The Albertus Magnus 
Guild will hold its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 28, during | 
the convention of ae American Associ } 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 
The guild (Secretariat, Spring Hill Col 
lege, Mobile, Ala.) is comprised o 
Catholics engaged in scientific work, 
whether in education, government @ 
industry. R.AG. 
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Editorials 





On to the Fray” 


a" now-hoary old question about the shortage of 
U. S. Catholics on the intellectual front is again 
raising its bloodied but unbreakable head. We say so 
because we have just had an advance peek into a new 
Sheed & Ward book, scheduled for publication October 
99. To complicate matters, American Catholic Dilem- 
ma: An Inquiry into the Intellectual Life is from the 
pen of an associate professor of sociology at Fordham 
University with the reassuringly Irish name of Thomas 
F. O'Dea. Already, we wager, down in the research de- 
partment of what Walt Kelly's Pogo calls “Newslife, 
the Magazine of Ungetherness,” bright young men and 
women are raking through it to gather publishable 
posies for the issue after next. 

As the American Catholic community girds itself for 
another round in this great debate, it might be helpful 
if all parties to the discussion—AMERrIcA included—took 
a long look at Dan Herr’s “Stop Pushing!” cclumn in 
the October-November issue of the Critic (210 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill.). Mr. Herr, a journalist who 
aims his ink quite precisely at the whites of the enemy’s 
eyes, has a habit of raising issues that are worth fight- 
ing over. He begins his article on the Catholic-intellec- 
tual question by remarking that “if all the breath ex- 
pended on this controversy could have been carefully 
preserved and bottled, we might have had enough 
power to send an entire State—Arkansas, for example— 
to outer space.” His further comments are calculated 
to give a lot of people their second wind. 

What bothers Mr. Herr is the fact that when good 
Catholics speak out in public criticism of Catholic de- 
ficiencies and Catholic failures, they are “informally ex- 
communicated” by certain of their brethren and come 
to be regarded as mavericks. These excommunications, 
largely if not exclusively administered by certain ele- 
ments of the Catholic laity, are motivated by the fear 


that public self-criticism will “give comfort to the 
enemy —POAU, Paul Blanshard, Methodist Bishop Ox- 
nam, etc. Mr. Herr says: 


The sooner we convince fair-minded non-Cath- 
olics that we distinguish between what we hold to 
be the natural and the supernatural in the Church; 
that we can be critical of ourselves and our institu- 
tions and yet never in the slightest question the 
fundamentals of our faith; that we wholeheartedly 
reject the attitude of smugness we have been ac- 
cused of, the less harm anti-Catholic bigots can do 
us and the less commotion will be caused by our 
spoutings-off—even when reported by Time. 

When this Review (1/11) criticized Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C., of Notre Dame for a speech he 
gave almost a year ago in Washington [we said Notre 
Dame had “fumbled”], Father Cavanaugh replied: 
“The secrecy you advocate is not required by good 
taste. It is not edifying to the public. It neither pro- 
tects nor improves the Catholic reputation.” (Am. 2/1, 
p. 512). The editors of America have been thinking 
about that question ever since. Now Mr. Herr adds 
another significant quotation to our growing anthology 
on the subject, this time from the late Cardinal Stritch: 


It’s all our Church, the Church of the people as 
well as my Church. Constructive criticism, even if 
it is a little destructive at times, is not anticleri- 
calism. A growing impatience with us by some 
young intellectuals is not bad; in fact, it can be 
good. 

At any rate, as we started off to say, Professor O’Dea’s 
new book is going to push this whole question into a 
new and broader phase of debate, or we miss our guess. 
We welcome the opinions of our readers as to whether 
we Catholics need more or less of such controversy and, 
if more, how it ought to be conducted. 


Nasser or Bourguiba? 


T= MOST articulate spokesman in this country for the 

Arab point of view has just published Arab Unity: 
Hope and. Fulfillment (Devin-Adair, $4). Its len. 
Fayez Sayegh, Counselor for the Arab States Delega- 
tion, traces the history of the Arab yearning for political 
unification down to the formation of the United Arab 
Republic of Gamal Abdel Nasser. The federation of 
Egypt and Syria into a single political entity, states Mr. 
Sayegh, is “the first real triumph of Arab nationalism 
over the political fragmentation inflicted on the Arab 
world by foreign powers between 1798 and 1922.” 

But will Gamal Abdel Nasser determine the future 
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trend of Arab unity? Mr. Sayegh shuns any such pre- 
diction. Though convinced that “greater Arab unity is 
coming,” he foresees “unrest and strife within Arab 
countries and perhaps antagonisms between Arab gov- 
ernments as well.” Recent developments in the Arab 
world seem to bear him out. 

w& On October 15 Tunisia broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United Arab Republic on the grounds 
that President Nasser was attempting to dominate the 
Arab League and was interfering in Tunisia’s internal 
affairs. In a strong statement to the Constituent As- 
sembly, Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba de- 
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nounced the Egyptian leader and the Communists. “Yes, 
I am Western,” he said, “and will remain so.” 

B The break between Cairo and Tunis puts a new 
complexion on the Algerian crisis. Forced to choose be- 
tween Bourguiba and Nasser, the Algerian insurgents 
may feel themselves better advised to opt for the 
Tunisian President since his country is the main rebel 
supply base. Pro-Western Bourguiba may therefore yet 
emerge as the mediator between France and the Al- 
gerian Nationalists. French Premier de Gaulle’s plans 
for Algeria have not yet crystallized. If he envisages an 
Algeria federated with France and bound by close ties 
to Tunisia and Morocco, North Africa will have an Arab 
unity of sorts but not one that will suit the ambitions 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

p A relative calm has been restored to Lebanon. On 
October 15 President Fuad Chehab announced the for- 
mation of a coalition Cabinet composed of two Muslims 
and two Christians, all moderates. Terming his regime 





a “Government of national salvation,” Muslim Premie 
Rashid Karami promised justice and equality for aj 
and protection of Lebanon’s sovereignty and indepep, 
dence. Now that the shooting is over, Lebanon appeay 
to have a neutral rather than a pro-Nasser Government, 

Manifestly the achievement of Arab unity is not jug 
around the corner. Nor does Mr. Sayegh believe it i; 
He is convinced, however, that “the decision of a give 
foreign power to exploit and widen existing inter-Ara} 
cleavages . . . is certain to redound to the detriment of 
that foreign power.” 

That may well be true. Yet it does not answer Wash. 
ington’s immediate dilemma. Do we accommodate ow. 
selves to the U.A.R.’s Gamal Nasser, who is still, in 
spite of his recent setbacks in the Arab world, a power. 
ful force in Middle East politics? Or do we support pn. 
Western Tunisian President Bourguiba? Which of the 
two, in other words, is the standard-bearer for a ger. 
uine Arab nationalism? 


Hungary under Soviet Rule 


= ABSENCE of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty from the 
papal conclave reminds world opinion once more 
of the continuing bitter plight of the Hungarian people. 
The Kadar puppet regime and the Soviet agents who 
control it curtly rebuffed the attempts of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals to get him a safe-conduct for 
Rome. This request was transmitted by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, in whose Budapest legation Cardinal Mind- 
szenty has found asylum. But even if the Primate of 
Hungary had left for the conclave he could be sure he 
would never be allowed to return to his rightful post. 
The present regime cannot afford to grant him, or the 
Hungarian people, the enjoyment of a free life. 
Within a few weeks the UN General Assembly, now 
in session at its New York headquarters, will again take 
up the question of Hungary. The debates will no doubt 
be characterized by strong language on the part of 
many delegates, countered by bold efforts on the part 
of the Soviets and their satellites to face down the in- 
controvertible evidence of new tyrannies. Since the 
last Assembly one notable event has taken place: the 
execution of Imre Nagy and of Pal Maleter, military 
organizer of the October Revolution. This act of des- 
peration, taken in secret, in violation of the Hungarian 
Constitution and despite repeated earlier assurances of 
immunity or at least fair trial, shocked the free world. 
It will be stressed by many speakers at the UN rostrum. 
A group of political exiles and public-spirited Ameri- 


cans has just issued a report on the most recent de. 
velopments in Hungary. This report, Hungary unde 
Soviet Rule II, brings up to date the Communist record 
of oppression of a freedom-loving people. It is the 
sequel to an earlier report of the same title and is issued 
over the names of three distinguished American citi 
zens, A. A. Berle Jr., Leo Cherne and Clare Boothe 
Luce. The report is sponsored by the American Friends 
of the Captive Nations and the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, in association with the Hungarian 
Committee. (Copies from the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations, 510 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Single copy, $1; special rates for bulk orders. ) 

According to this report, events of the past year have 
proven the Kadar regime to be unrepresentative; it i 
maintained only by the menacing intervention of the 
Soviet Red Army. “No regime in history,” say the edi- 
tors, with evidence to back their statement, “has been 
so passionately and universally hated by its ow 
people.” Among the police terrors reported is the de 
portation of 12,000 persons to the Soviet Union. 

What can the General Assembly do about the fact 
of the Hungarian situation as they are documented in 
Hungary under Soviet Rule II? It can at least withdraw 
recognition from the imposters who claim to speak fo 
the “Hungarian people.” And it must find more effective 
ways of pouring a merciless fire of world publicity upo 
Soviet tyranny behind the Iron Curtain. 


Inflation Exaggerated 


Byes AT the risk of some misunderstanding, the time 

has come to say flatly that the American people 
have been oversold on the dangers of inflation. The 
clearest evidence of this is furnished by Wall Street, 
where prices of common stocks have been bid up so 
recklessly that the return on high-grade corporate bonds 
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is today higher than the return on many stocks. Las 
month the average dividend rate on Standard and 
Poor’s 32-year-old index of 90 common stocks fell to 
3.52 per cent. At the same time the return on bonds 
rated A-1 plus rose to 4.126 per cent. The only explanz 
tion for this disturbing phenomenon is that investor 
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have become so obsessed by fear of inflation that to 
preserve their capital they are willing to shift from the 
security of bonds to the risk of common stocks. 

As our readers are well aware, this Review has been 
preoccupied with inflation throughout the postwar 

eriod. Several times over the past two years, we have 
wrestled editorially and otherwise with the perplexing 
problem of reconciling economic growth with the pres- 
sure on prices it normally generates; or, to put the same 
idea in other words, of harmonizing price stability and 
the national objective—written into the Employment 
Act of 1946—of maintaining high levels of production 
and employment. This problem remains acute and will 
be with us for a long time to come. It should not be 
put away out of sight. 

Nevertheless, conditions existing in the economy at 
the moment are not such as to warrant a belief that 
over the near future the upward spiral of prices is go- 
ing to continue unchecked. The short-term prospect is 
rather for the same kind of price stability that persisted 
from 1952 through 1955. During all that time the con- 
sumer price index held steady between 113.5 and 114.5 
per cent of the 1947-49 average. We don't wish to 
imply that the present lull will last as long as that one 


did. We are only saying that here and now the im- 
mediate outlook, despite an unbalanced Federal bud- 
get, is for relative stability. 

We agree, in other words, with what John K. Lan- 
gum, a former vice president of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank, told a convention of mutual fund lead- 
ers two weeks ago in the Windy City. Asserting that 
the danger of more inflation has been grossly distorted, 
Mr. Langum said: 

In my judgment, even in view of the current 
deficit, we do not have now the excessive money 
supply, or the liquidity in the American economy 
to be the basis for further substantial inflation. 
Furthermore, everywhere there is unused industrial 

capacity and several million workers are hunting for 
jobs. There is nothing feverish about retail] markets, 
and no scrambling for raw materials. The auto industry 
has just negotiated a non-inflationary wage contract, 
and for the rest of the year it is unlikely that other 
wage settlements will go much beyond it. It is, there- 
fore, very possible that the people who are betting on 
inflation in Wall Street may yet be badly burned. Mean- 
while they are fostering a psychology that spells mis- 
chief for the economy. 


The Schoolhouse Blues 


O N THE EVE of the November elections, anxious eyes 
are watching the fate of school-bond issues, up 
for voter approval nearly everywhere. Why the ner- 
vousness? Despite the recession, voters have been gen- 
erous to the schools. The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion reports that during the first six months of 1958, 
taxpayers voted $644 million in school-bond proposals, 
or 77 per cent of the amount proposed. In June alone, 
$215 million, or 91 per cent of the sums requested, 
were approved—the highest percentage for any month 
in the past two years. 

Since early summer, however, the storm over school 
construction costs has doubled its fury. The October 
Reader's Digest reprinted two controversial articles that 
are, in RD’s introductory words, “reflective of a grass- 
roots revolt against burdensome taxes for costly new 
schools.” They were Dorothy Thompson’s “Must Schools 
Be Palaces?” from Ladies Home Journal for August, 
1957 and Clifton Fadiman’s “The Mess in Education— 
Who Is Responsible?” from Holiday for August, 1958. 

But the big thunderheads arose out ot Roger A. Free- 
man’s book, School Needs in the Decade Ahead, pub- 
lished in July by the Institute for Social Science Re- 
search. The Freeman book—calm, concise and factual— 
painted huge question marks behind many of the extra- 
vagant and panicky claims advanced in some quarters 
about teacher and classroom shortages. Mr. Freeman, 
who was research director for the Education Com- 
mittee of the President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, discusses in detail the size of our 
school bill in the next ten years. He attacks the frills 
and waste in the modern curriculum and stresses the 
need for a general raising of scholastic standards. 
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Several hundred magazines and newspapers found 
much in the Freeman book to praise and quote. The 
NEA did not—and lost no time in laying down a propa- 
ganda barrage to regain lost ground. A four-page 
“Special Memo” was broadcast, attacking Freeman’s 
authority and shrugging off his book as “a prosecutor’s 
case consisting of a skilful compounding of selected 
fact and fiction.” Before school opened, the NEA’s 
most powerful arm, the 15,000-member American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, received a worried 
letter with two enclosures designed to combat “the 
likely evil effects” of the book upon the public. 

The money controversy will go on long after the 
November elections, for at root it is a clash of ideas 
concerning the appropriate function of the school. If, 
as many educators insist, the school must take over 
more and more of the traditional responsibilities of the 
family and community, then we shall never have done 
with building schools for “social living,” “recreational 
training” and “vocational preparation.” 

The American public should start rethinking its phi- 
losophy of education. As one astute critic, Paul Wood- 
ring, wrote recently: 


Because we have no clear intellectual basis for 
rejecting their demands, we give in too easily to 
noisy minorities within each community who de- 
mand additions to the school’s responsibilities 
without first asking whether these are consistent 
with the important educational aims (Phi Delta 
Kappan, October, 1958). 


We want the best for our children and we will pay for 
it. Only let’s make sure that it is education, and that it 
needs to be carried out inside a schoolhouse. 
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Pius XII and the Social Order 


Benjamin L. Masse 


over public ownership, the Rev. Lewis Watt, 

S.J., the well-known British social thinker, ob- 
served that it would never be possible for moralists “to 
write finis to the treatise on private ownership.” 

A similar observation might be made on almost any 
aspect of the Church’s body of socio-economic doctrine 
—and for the same reason Fr. Watt had in mind. As 
social orders and economic systems undergo the mortal 
process of change, new problems arise for moralists as 
well as for lawmakers. Not that the principles change. 
They don't. But their application, if they are to have 
pertinence for the actions of men, has to be adapted to 
the new social patterns that are constantly emerging. 

It was the vast achievement of Pius XII that, even 
before the last gun was fired in World War II, he had 
set to work applying the Church’s social teaching to 
the circumstances of a largely shattered and disorgan- 
ized world. Unlike Leo XIII and Pius XI, he did not 
give us a Rerum Novarum or a Quadragesimo Anno. In 
the immediate postwar years, rumor was rife in Europe 
that the Holy Father was readying a major socio-eco- 
nomic encyclical. Whether or not these reports had any 
basis in fact—many believe they had—he died without 
giving the world an encyclical on the social question. 
Nevertheless, the body of his socio-economic teaching, 
in the form of radio talks, allocutions, letters and ad- 
dresses, surpassed in volume the output of both his dis- 
tinguished predecessors. For years to come, scholars 
will be analyzing his contribution. Until their work is 
more advanced than it is now, it is scarcely possible to 
assign Pius XII his place—surely a high one—in the 
history of Catholic social thought. 

It is even difficult to attempt a résumé of his many- 
faceted teaching. In an amazingly crowded life, Pius 
XII found time to address, sometimes at considerable 
length, all kinds of specialized social and economic 
groups—tailors, bankers, bee-keepers, social workers, 
journalists, industrialists and labor leaders. In these 
discourses he clarified and developed some of the key 
teachings of his predecessors. He intervened authorita- 
tively in several of the most controversial questions of 
the postwar world—questions which had, and continue 
to have, a large impact on the shape of things to come. 
So it was that his teaching on public ownership, co- 
determination (the participation of labor in manage- 
ment), neutral trade unionism and technological prog- 
ress made Catholic social history. 


Dee= some years ago the postwar controversy 





Fr. Masse, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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To say that Pius XII’s socio-economic teachings re. 
flected two great and dominating concerns is very likely 
an oversimplification. Yet that statement contains 5 
much truth that it can serve, perhaps, as a unifying 
principle for the scattered remarks that follow. 

The Pope was deeply concerned, first of all, that 
Catholics take seriously to heart the corporative, or oc. 
cupational-group, system which Pius XI had described 
and recommended in Quadragesimo Anno. In an ad. 
dress to Italian employers on January 31, 1952, he called 
this system—known popularly in the United States as 
the Industry Council Plan—the “chief part” of that en- 
cyclical. He was greatly concerned, in the second place, 
that economic life in our highly organized, technologi- 
cal age be human. He did not want the individual to 
become a cog in a wholly mechanistic order, whether 
that order was imposed by an omnipotent state, or by 
huge, anonymous aggregations of private power, 
Though these themes do not exhaust the Pope’s teach. 
ing, they are, I believe, a key to understanding it. 


I 


While the Holy Father had indicated early in his 


. . . . t 
reign that Quadragesimo Anno was to remain the basic * 


charter of Catholic socio-economic doctrine, there may 
have been some question here and there about the 
emphasis he wished to place on the occupational-group 
system. In certain Christian trade-union circles abroad, 
there was a feeling that fascism had so compromised 
the vocational order that a fresh approach was needed 
if the Church’s teaching was to have some impact on 
the postwar world. Any doyibts that existed about the 
Holy Father’s attitude on this point were quickly dis- 
sipated by his celebrated letter to the 1946 meeting of 
the French Semaine Sociale at Strasbourg. 

The subject of that meeting was the nationalization, 
or socialization, of large private enterprises. This was 
what many Europeans had in mind when they talked 
of the réformes des structures, which were widely 
thought necessary to satisfy worker aspirations for a 
better life than was known in prewar days. A solid bloc 
of French Catholics not only accepted the need for 
nationalization but right after the war had started 
working to bring it about. In their fight for social jus- 
tice, nationalization had assumed a dominant place. 

The Pope was neither indifferent to the plight of the 
workers nor ignorant of their desires for a new and just 
social order. Several times during the war he had re- 
ferred with sympathy to the aspirations of workers and 
had called them legitimate and justified. But in his let- 
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ter to the Semaine, he thought it necessary to flash, if 
not a red light bringing traffic to a halt, at least an 
amber light warning it to proceed cautiously. In Cath- 
olic social teaching, there was a place for nationaliza- 
tion, but that place must not be exaggerated. Wrote 
the Holy Father: 

Our predecessors and We Ourselves have more 
than once touched on the moral aspect of that 
measure [nationalization of enterprises]. It is evi- 
dent, however, that, instead of diminishing the 
mechanistic character of life and labor in common, 
nationalization, even when it is licit, is rather in 
danger of further accentuating it; and that, in con- 
sequence, the advantage which nationalization 
brings to the profit of a true community, such as 
you understand it, is very much to be judged with 
care. 

But if large-scale nationalization is not the way, by 
what means can workers be fully integrated into mod- 
ern industrial society? How can they achieve some con- 
trol over their destiny, and their rights and dignity be 
safeguarded? 

The Pope answered in the familiar terms of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno: 

We think that the setting up of corporative as- 
sociations or units in all the branches of the na- 
tional economy would be much more beneficial to 
the end which you pursue, and more beneficial at 
the same time for the best output of the under- 
takings. . . . There is, moreover, no doubt that, 
under present circumstances, the corporative form 
of social life, and especially of economic life, in 
practice favors the Christian teaching concerning 
the person, the community, labor and private prop- 
erty. 

It is interesting to observe that events soon confirmed 
the Pope’s estimate of nationalization. In a number of 
cases, notably in Great Britain, many workers and 
union leaders quickly became disillusioned with public 
ownership. Though the workers, for instance, theoreti- 
cally owned the coal mines which employed them, their 
relationship to management was no more “personal” 
and satisfying than it had been under private enter- 
prise. If anything they had less freedom of action than 
in the bad old days. Today, except in doctrinaire So- 
cialist circles, the drive for nationalization has just 
about petered out. 

The controversy over codetermination afforded the 
Holy Father another opportunity to reaffirm his faith 
in the occupational-group approach to modern indus- 
trial life. 

On May 7, 1949, addressing the International Union 
of Catholic Employers, he noted that the drive for co- 
determination was powered both by a desire to empha- 
size the mutuality of interest in the worker-employer 
relationship, and by the need of giving the workers 
some stake and voice in the enterprise. He applauded 
the goals of this drive but expressed reservations about 
the means. With Pius XI he agreed that the wage con- 
tract, though not unjust in itself, might well be “some- 
what modified by a partnership contract.” This would 
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enable workers to become “sharers in ownership or 
management or to participate in some fashion in the 
profits received,” as was stated in Quadragesimo Anno. 
But the Pope insisted that workers could not demand a 
share in the “economic decisions” of management as a 
natural-law right. He went on to insist, in the words of 
Pius XI, that the occupational-group plan was “a prac- 
tical and timely prescription” for expressing the mu- 
tuality of interest between workers and employers. 

On January 31, 1952, the Holy Father spoke in a 
similar vein to the Italian Catholic Employers Associa- 
tion. Again admonishing those preoccupied with co- 
determination, he said that while thus engaged 


they pass over more or less in silence the chief 
part of the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, which 
contains that social policy embodying the idea of 
an occupational, corporative order of the whole 
economy. 
The Pope’s insistence on occupational groups may be 
said to reflect his conviction that only through restoring 
an organic character to economic life could class war- 
fare be abolished, workers be integrated into the sys- 
tem and private economic activities duly subordinated 
to the common good. Failing such a reform, the only 
alternative seemed to be the almost unrestricted growth 
of the state, even in democracies, as the only agency 
capable of giving a necessary unity and coordination 
to the wealth-making pursuits of its citizens. 


II 


Pope Pius XII’s second great concern, that social and 
economic life remain human, appeared early in his 
reign. In an address on Christmas Eve, 1941, he noted 
that the human spirit, alienated from God, had at- 
tempted to fill the void by striving to surpass all “pre- 
vious accomplishments in the attainment of riches and 
power.” In economic life, the consequence was the 
“domination of great, gigantic enterprises and trusts”; 
in social life, the “uprooting and crowding of masses of 
people in the centers of industry and commerce.” As a 
result, the “relationship between men in their social 
life took on a character that was purely physical and 
mechanical”; and the bond holding them together, giv- 
ing what unity there was to society, was external force, 
not the great social virtues of justice and charity, and 
a wise system of laws. 

On March 11, 
1945, addressing a 
large group of 
workers in Rome, 
the Pope again re- 
ferred to the dan- 
ger from huge mo- 
nopolistic enter- 
prises — “the eco- 
nomic tyranny of 
an anonymous con- 
glomeration of pri- 
vate capital.” But 
he warned, too, of 
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abuses of trade-union power. Democratic values could 
also be endangered, he said, “by the preponderant 
power of organized masses, ready to use their power 
to the detriment of justice and the rights of others.” 

Two years later, on July 16, 1947, he decried reforms 
that would reduce the worker “to the state of complete 
subjection to the bureaucratic clique holding political 
power.” Any program for improving the lot of workers, 
the Holy Father insisted, would be a “mechanism with- 
out a soul” unless it respected “the human person in 
all men. .. .” 

It was this concern of the Holy Father for the hu- 
man person that led him on many occasions to cham- 
pion the cause of the small producer and craftsman. In 
a broadcast on September 1, 1944, he deplored the ex- 
cessive concentration of economic goods because, as a 
result, “we see small and medium holdings diminish 
and lose their value in human society.” On a number 
of occasions during the postwar years, he returned to 
this theme. Typical is this extract from an address on 
October 20, 1947: 


The Church wishes to impose a definite limit to 
the subordination of man to the machine. Small 
craftsmen as a class may be regarded as a militia 
chosen to defend the personal dignity and char- 
acter of the workers. For more than a century they 
have had to fight for their existence against great 
industrial enterprises. 

The Pope had, if anything, an even higher regard for 
the farmer, especially for the farmer who cultivated a 
family-sized holding. In an address to the International 
Catholic Congress on Rural Problems, on July 2, 195], 
he referred to complaints that in our modern, tech- 
nological society, with its assembly lines and big or- 
ganizations, labor had lost “the personal and social 
sense of human living.” For this evil, he said, there was 
no simple remedy. Nevertheless, it is true “that the 
work of the farm acts as a powerful defense against all 
these disorders.” And to make sure that he was not mis- 
understood, that he was not talking about “factory- 
farming,” he added: “We are thinking here first of the 
family-type farm.” 

Not that the Holy Father was opposed to invention 
and technological progress. On November 15, 1946 he 
exhorted members of the Italian Farmers’ Federation 
to be ready “to employ methods that represent a real 
progress compared with the past.” He did not wish to 
deny, he said on another occasion, “the utility, often the 
necessity, of larger farm enterprises.” And a number of 
times, notably in Christmas Eve addresses in 1941 and 
1952, he expressed similar appreciation of technological 
gains and noted the contributions which large-scale in- 
dustrial enterprises had made to material progress. 

What the Holy Father thought important to empha- 
size was that technological advancement and economic 
efficiency must not be considered ends in themselves. 
Before accepting, with a kind of fatalism, mechaniza- 
tions and the bigness in industry and agriculture which 
it encouraged, he wanted men to stop and ask them- 
selves what the effect of these changes would be on in- 
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dividual dignity, on family well-being and on all thos 
values which are essential to a really human society 
Pope Pius XII was not opposed to change. He merek 
wished to make sure that change was subordinated t 
man, and not the other way around. 

Like his predecessors, Leo XIII and Pius XI, the 
Pope was not free from criticism. Accused by some ¢ 
diverting the Church’s social teaching into too cop 
servative channels, he was censured by others for his 
radicalism. His insistence on freedom of access to the 
world’s raw materials, his warm pleas for liberal enj. 
gration policies, his exhortations to wealthy nations t 
help the “have-not,” underdeveloped countries wer 
not universally applauded. There are still Catholics 
alas, who want no relaxation of our strict U. S. immigra. 
tion laws, and others who persist in labeling as “opera. 
tion rathole” the same foreign-aid programs which the 
Holy Father on more than one occasion publicly 
praised. As was the case with Leo XIII and Pius XI, 
the passage of time will confirm the inspired wisdom 
of Pius XII and the rumbles of criticism will be only 
echoes of history. In developing the Church’s social 
doctrine for our age of automation and nuclear power, 





he enriched the entire world. 





For a Just Social Order 


Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels 
in its many disguises. At times it puts on the 
misleading garb of a declared Christian love for 
the oppressed; as if suffering people could de- 
rive advantage from falsehood and _ injustice, 
from mob-tactics and from promises that can 
never be fulfilled. 

At other times it hides under the appearance 
of Christian prudence and under this pretext re- 
mains silent when duty should require it to utter 
a fearless “non licet” to the rich and powerful, 
and to caution them thus: It is not lawful for 
you, in following a greed for gain and dominion, 
to stray from the inflexible lines of Christian 
principles, which are the bases of political and 
social life and which the Church has repeatedly 
and with great clarity expounded to the men of 
our times. To you especially the invitation is ad- 
dressed to collaborate without reserve in form- 
ing a public order which will bring about, in the 
highest possible degree, a healthy economic life 
and social justice. 

By disposition of divine Providence the Cath- 
olic Church has formulated and promulgated its 
social doctrine. She points the path to be fol- 
lowed, and no fear of losing their possessions or 
temporal gains, of appearing less in harmony 
with modern civilization or less national or so- 
cial, could authorize true Christians to deviate 
even a hair’s breadth from this path. 


Pius XII to the College of Cardinals 
on the Feast of St. Eugene, June 2, 
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New French Constitution 


A. Bonnichon 


N THE NIGHT of September 28-29 thousands of 
O Frenchmen were at their radios to hear the first 

results of the constitutional referendum. A 
crowd gathered on the Champs-Elysées to scan bulletin 
boards showing the number of our and NoN votes in 
each department of metropolitan France and in the 
overseas territories. Big percentages of 85 to 90 per cent 
were being marked up; the crowds applauded. One 
could sense a feeling of surprise, too. The forecasters 
had predicted a majority of our votes, but many had 
thought they would amount to only 70 per cent. Now 
for the bulk of the country the our’s amounted to nearly 
80 per cent (actually 79.25). No department had re- 
turned a majority of Non votes. The weakest percent- 
age, 62.9 per cent, turned up in Corréze, a comparative- 
ly undeveloped rural department. 

What would the results from Algeria be? The crowds 
wondered. The rebels of the FLN ( Front de Libération 
Nationale) had ordered the Muslims not to vote and 
some of them wouldn't dare to vote anyway. Neverthe- 
less, 79 per cent of the Algerian population went to the 
polls and 97 per cent voted yes. The Muslim peasants 
are partly illiterate; they probably did not understand 
the constitutional text. For them the question would be 
whether to vote for the Franco-Muslim community or 
for the independence promised by the FLN. It seems 
clear, as foreign reporters noted, that Algerians gave 
their vote freely. This means that public sentiment in 
Algeria favors union with France. The terms of this 
union will have to be defined in the near future. 

The overseas territories knew that a majority of Non 
votes would mean secession from France—indepen- 
dence. Only the territory of Guinea voted for this. 
Guinea therefore became independent and all French 
authority ceased there. The French army is to withdraw 
from Guinea within two or three months. 

The September 28 vote was a stunning setback for 
the French Communist party. Its impassioned campaign 
for Non had scant results. When the total Communist 
vote in recent legislative elections is compared with the 
total Non vote, it is clear that they suffered a major de- 
feat. This, however, does not mean a collapse of the 
French Communist party. Anyone who thought it did 
mean that would be the victim of an illusion. 

The French people were asked in this election to ac- 
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cept or refuse a new Constitution in place of the one 
they had voted for, also by referendum, in October, 
1946. Why was this change proposed? 


NEED FOR REVISION 


Ever since 1946 the history of the French Govern- 
ment has been a constant and bitter disappointment to 
Frenchmen themselves and all too often a subject of 
ridicule abroad. The past twelve years have made it 
clear that an Executive who is too dependent upon a 
much-divided Assembly shares its weaknesses and can- 
not insure the continuity of Government enterprises. 
New projects—in colonial affairs, for example—are 
blocked; in the Assembly a number of parties fight, 
neutralize and cancel each other out; the Cabinet of 
Ministers comes into being from an ephemeral coalition 
of the parties, lacks stability and has to give place to 
another Cabinet after six or eight months. Under such 
precarious conditions the Government simply cannot 
function. It manages to survive only by putting off diffi- 
cult decisions or it gets itself in a fix by making hasty 
ones and then it refuses to accept responsibility for pre- 
vious decisions. 

This doesn’t mean that everything is wrong in France. 
Civil servants are, in general, very conscientious and 
competent; they have succeeded in accomplishing a 
difficult task. The French are an industrious people; 
once the war damage was repaired production in- 
creased regularly every year. Statistics on population 
are encouraging, too. There was a period of enslave- 
ment to Malthusianism; but France has reversed this 
tendency and in thirty years will be the youngest coun- 
try in Europe. The standard of living is not unduly low 
and wages are better than in many other countries. 
France bas been persistently accused of “colonialism,” 
but France’s aid to underdeveloped countries far sur- 
passes that of any other European nation. However— 
and this is serious—everybody had the feeling that the 
Government had failed, that there was a “void at the 
top.” 

France felt this way so deeply that the Fourth Re- 
public really collapsed of itself. When the people of 
Algiers made their appeal to General de Gaulle and he 
declared that he was willing to form a government of 
rénovation, the members of Parliament felt that the 
country was asking them to bow out. They gave a vote 
of confidence to the General and turned over to him 
the task of working out a new Constitution which was 
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to be submitted to a popular referendum before Oc- 
tober. This is the plan which obtained a massive major- 
ity approval. What does it involve? 

The plan aims at a rénovation, or restoration, of Gov- 
ernmental activity in the tradition of former regimes. 
The General had promised a continuation of the par- 
liamentary form of government. This form of govern- 
ment derives from English practice; it came to France 
after 1815. It is characteristic of this kind of government 
that the Ministry is responsible to the Chamber (or 
House ) in matters of policy. If the Chamber refuses to 
give a vote of confidence, the Government is obliged to 
resign (a development from the time-honored British 
procedure of impeachment ). Even though the Ministry 
was chosen and named by the President (or the King), 
it could govern only if it had the support of the na- 
tional representative body. The legislative Assembly 
not only passes laws, but it continually controls the 
Executive activity. This is quite different from the 
American system, in which members of the Cabinet are 
responsible to the President. 

The parliamentary system functions easily enough in 
Great Britain. Since there are only two parties there, 
the vote in favor of one party means that the majority 
of the country practically designates one of the two 
party leaders as its Prime Minister. But in France there 
are so many parties that the people cannot feel they 
have had a voice in choosing their Prime Minister; his 
appointment is the result of transactions, coalitions and 
bargains between the various political groups of the 
Assembly. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


During the period that preceded the referendum 
some writers were so bold as to push for a popular 
election of the Prime Minister as well as of the Depu- 
ties. The Deputies would then not be able to remove 
the Prime Minister without automatically dissolving 
the Assembly. If that happened, the Prime Minister and 
the Deputies would have to come before the electors 
again. The theory of these writers was that if the 
President of the Republic kept his honorable and quasi- 
royal function and the Prime Minister were elected by 
popular vote, the country would have the advantages 
of both the American Presidential system and the Brit- 
ish system. 

The new Constitution did not follow this line of 
thinking, which is probably too new; it remained in a 
more traditional line. 





Soon in AMERICA 


Readers will welcome FatHER WALTER J. ONG, 
s.j., in a full-scale discussion of “The American 
Way.” Why, he asks, don’t other nations like us? 
“We are the most generous people in the world, 
doling out cash, credit and supplies to every 
other country from the sheer goodness of our 
hearts without hope of any profit or reward. And 
what reward do we get? None. Absolutely none.” 
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It aimed at a greater stability in the Executive by 
reinforcing the bond between the Prime Minister an 
the President and increasing the latter's authority. Th 
President of the Republic up to now had been electe 
by the two Chambers, the Assembly and the Coungj 
of the Republic (the Sénat). Many Frenchmen though 
that this was not really popular representation. Accord. 
ing to the new text, the President will be chosen by 
electoral college of about 75,000 persons, comprising 
in addition to the Deputies, the Councilors of the vari. 
ous departments and the Mayors of the communes. The 
rur2l communes, which are naturally the most numer. 
ous, will not enjoy an unjustified preponderance in the 
electoral college, since the more populous urban com 
munities will be represented according to their popula. 
tion figures. Since the President is to be designated by 
a truly popular vote, even though not a general vote, it 
is to be hoped that he will enjoy greater authority. 

The President will appoint the Prime Minister, but, 
in accordance with parliamentary tradition, the Prime 
Minister remains responsible to Parliament and Par. 
liament can refuse him its confidence. The Prime Min. 
ister, therefore, must remain in agreement both with 
the President and with Parliament. Some prophesy that 
his position is going to be very difficult. This is un 
doubtedly an excessively pessimistic view; it is based 
on the practices of the preceding Assembly which was 
forever “slaughtering the Ministers.” If a conflict arises 
between the President and the Assembly about the 
Prime Minister's policies, the classical means of resoly- 
ing the conflict has always been the dissolution of the 
Assembly by the President. In that way the difficulty i 
settled by the supreme arbitration of universal suffrage, 
This procedure, already provided for in preceding Con- 
stitutions but very rarely used, has been preserved in 
the new Constitution. 


A MODERATE DOCUMENT 


Can this new Constitution be called “authoritarian” 
It is hard to say. Those who opposed the new Constitu- 
tion claimed they saw in it a danger of fascism. Actual- 
ly, the new Constitution did not dare to go as far as 
the American style of Presidential government. Instead, 
it kept the parliamentary system with the control that 
it gives the Assembly over the Executive power. This 
fact alone shows very well that while it seeks to 
strengthen the Executive, the new Constitution keeps 
far from anything that would smack of dictatorship. It 
is true that the 14th Article gives the President of the 
Republic very extensive powers in case the institutions 
of the Republic or France’s territorial integrity are 
threatened. But this Article is framed for circumstances 
analogous to those that France knew in 1940. Everyone 
hopes that this Article will never have to be used. As 
for fascism, if any brainless Frenchmen entertain 
dreams of that sort, they will find no launching pad for 
their schemes in the Constitution. The truth is that the 
weak governments of the past offered better ground for 
fascism to sprout; fascism can thrive only if the Gover 
ment is weak. 

A very important part of the Constitution deals with 
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the overseas territories (formerly called colonies). All 
they had to do to obtain independence was to answer 
non to the referendum. As we have seen, only one ter- 
ritory made that choice. Those territories which de- 
sired to remain associated with France can 1) preserve 
their existing domestic statutes, or 2) they can enter 
into a federal type of community with each territory 
managing its own affairs but leaving to the French 
Community (the President of the Republic, the Execu- 
tive Council, and the Assembly of the Community ) the 
management of foreign policy, defense, currency, eco- 
nomic and financial policy. The overseas departments 
(eg., Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion and French 
Guiana) can be organized in ways specially adapted to 





their particular situations. These arrangements, in place 
of what was formerly the French Union, seem to be 
sufficiently supple to take care of all the possibilities of 
evolution in countries which are still imperfectly de- 
veloped. Algeria is not explicitly mentioned but in all 
likelihood it, too, will receive an analogous, liberal 
statute. 

As a conclusion to this rapid analysis of the referen- 
dum and the constitutional text it dealt with, we believe 
we can say that a really constructive period is opening 
up for France. Difficulties are never swept aside in 
front of history's chariot as if it were a snow plow. The 
chariot of history always travels over rough ground, 
finding its way as it goes. But it keeps going ahead. 





The Depar ted Souls Robert W. Gleason, S J: 


departed is axiomatic. Archeological monuments 

from the first Christian centuries testify to the 
fidelity of the Christian’s love for his departed—a love 
that reaches beyond the grave. These are witnesses, 
too, to the survival of pre-Christian customs. We note 
in the early Christian cemeteries, for example, many 
tables intended for the funeral feasts for the dead. 
Such a custom, of course, has nothing idolatrous about 
it, any more than had the honors Chinese Christians 
paid to their ancestors. It simply points out the deep 
reverence for their dead that was part of the Christians’ 
consciousness long before they had evolved a specifical- 
ly Christian expression for that reverence. 

In some Christian countries this profound devotion 
to the dead has so elaborately ritual a character and 
is so much a part of the people’s daily religious life 
that observers from other lands have been startled by 
this preoccupation with the departed. But concern for 
the dear ones who have preceded them, easily finds 
its place in hearts formed by the faith of Christ. In 
fact, it is now customary to dedicate the month of 
November to remembrance in an especial fashion of 
the faithful departed. 


Te DEVOTION of the Christian towards his beloved 


THE CHURCH’S TEACHING 

It is natural, also, that the faithful seek for an under- 
standing of the state of those who have gone before 
them to judgment and whom they believe to be “in 
peace.” What precisely is the nature of the state in 
which the just soul finds itself during this intermediary 
period before its reception into heaven? It is at once 
remarked by the Catholic how soberly reticent have 
been the Church’s declarations regarding purgatory. 





Fr. GLEason, s.J. chairman of the Theology Department 
at Fordham University, is the author of a new book, 
The World to Come (Sheed & Ward, $3). 
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At the Councils of Florence and Trent she declined to 
affirm authoritatively many of the speculations that 
were dear to scholastic theology. At Florence, the ques- 
tion of real fire in purgatory remained undefined; the 
Latin Fathers affirmed its existence, but the Greeks, 
who denied its existence, were not forced to recede 
from their position. 

From the authoritative definitions of the Church 
there is really remarkably little that we know about the 
departed souls. We know that those who have died in 
the state of grace, but who have not satisfied on earth 
for their sins, are submitted there to purifying suffer- 
ings. We know that the suffrages of the Church have a 
value in lessening these sufferings. We know, finally, 
that those souls who have completely expiated their 
sins in this life or in purgatory are at once received 
into heaven. 

Christian piety, however, has not always been con- 
tent with these affirmations. It has endeavored, some- 
times happily and sometimes less happily, to prolong 
the Church’s thought with its own speculations drawn 
from biblical and patristic imagery, as well as from the 
philosophical systems to which it adhered. In the proc- 
ess excesses have been noted. Thus the Council of Trent 
manifested its concern that the mystery of purgatory 
should not be profaned by unauthorized pronounce- 
ments which verge upon the absurd or the super- 
stitious. Excessively realistic descriptions of the “tor- 
tures” undergone by the souls in purgatory, seen in 
certain Christian artists’ works, might be considered 
to fall into this category of violations of the mystery 
of purgatory. 

One finds, moreover, sermons and “devotional” tracts 
which envision purgatory with a wealth of picturesque 
detail that is really astonishing when one considers 
the sobriety of tradition on the subject. Not infrequent- 
ly these detailed descriptions of the “tortures” of purga- 
tory cause one to wonder whether the author imagines 
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himself in hell or in the abode of those saints whose 
salvation is assured, who are members of the victorious 
Christ and whose state, as Irenaeus remarks, may well 
be happier than was their earthly existence. 

It is certain that a great many patristic texts speak of 
the flames of purgatory; it is also certain that many of 
the most distinguished names in theology can be cited 
in favor of some “pain of fire” in purgatory. What is 
perhaps less certain is precisely what reality is covered 
by the imagery of the Fathers in this regard and what 
degree of certitude or probability lies at the center of 
such affirmations concerning the existence of the pain 
of fire. When Bellarmine tells us that it is indeed certain 
that the pain of fire exists in purgatory, but that the 
word “fire” may be taken in a metaphorical or a proper 
sense, that it may refer to pain of sense or to pain of 
loss, he really leaves us without much that is clear-cut 
in our certitudes. If the pain of fire be referred to pain 
of deprivation of the vision of God, we are safely with- 
in the realm of Catholic faith. For we know that the 
souls in purgatory do indeed suffer from the deferment 
of the beatific vision. But the content thus attributed 
to the metaphor “fire” is somewhat different from that 
attributed by popular imagination. 

We must remark that at times purgatory has been 
presented as a veritable antechamber of hell; and this 
by theologians of no small merit. The souls imprisoned 
there are tortured by demons, we are told; their suffer- 
ings are more intense than any imaginable on this 
earth; we are offered the dubious consolation that these 
tortures probably diminish as the sins are expiated. 
Many of these explanations of the sufferings of purga- 
tory seem unconsciously allied with an excessively 
spatial imagination, not to speak of a concept of vindic- 
tive justice that is transferred univocally from man to 
God. At times, it appears that purgatory differs from 
hell mostly by its shorter “duration,” though we surely 
cannot transfer our concepts of bodily duration to the 
state of these souls without bodies. 

It is possible also that much of this speculation is 
dominated by a unilateral preoccupation with the no- 
tion of penal satisfaction, a notion which has acquired 
a legitimate place in both soteriology and the theology 
of purgatory, but which tends in the hands of some to 
obscure everything else. Purgatory is, indeed, a neces- 
sary conclusion from the demands of divine justice. But 
it also is possible to view purgatory as a continuing 
Christian development of the life of baptism. Nor is it 
necessary to conclude that the sufferings of purgatory 
have a purely extrinsic relation to their purpose—the 
spiritual development of the soul undergoing them. 


POSITIVE FUNCTION OF PURGATORY 

The Christian faith reveals to us that the soul in 
purgatory has many reassurances of divine love. It is 
aware that it has definitely passed the bounds of this 
world, where defection from its beloved is always 
possible; it knows that its ultimate and complete joy 
is assured to it. As Bernard remarks, its state is happier 
than the state of those of the Church in this world, 
suffering notwithstanding. Catherine of Genoa em- 
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phatically assures us that no joy on earth is comparable 
to the joy of purgatory, no joy in fact save the joy of 
heaven itself. 

Such a soul experiences the love and concern of the 
entire Mystical Body for it. It experiences the pain that 
arises from the exigencies of its own imperfect love, 
but it knows also that its powers to love are under. 
going continual expansion at the hands of the divine 
Teacher who rules this school of love. The pain of 
awareness of its own deficiencies in love penetrates to 
the very depths of the spirit, exercising a cleansing and 
broadening effect upon the soul. The whole personality 
undergoes a process of spiritual development and ex. 
pansion that cannot but bring joy to the loving soul, 
joy that floods the very sufferings of the soul as joy 
flooded the sufferings of the martyrs. 

The reconstruction of its spiritual personality means 
to the soul an ever-heightened consciousness of life 
and of the power to love. The mystics who have in this 
life undergone passive purifications at the hands of the 
Lord testify to the sharpness, the piercing qualities of 
the pains of such purifications. They also testify to the 
ecstatic, overwhelming joy that they experience in such 
suffering. Have they not repeatedly proclaimed their 
intolerance of any human life deprived of such sweet 
suffering? Have not some of them declared that such 
suffering was the sole delight which remained to con- 
sole them in this earthly phase of our life? 


PASCHAL TRIUMPH 

In short the mystery of purgatory has many aspects; 
it cannot be viewed unilaterally or with the simplistic 
view of a medieval illuminator. It must be viewed in 
the light of the great Christian victory, of the Paschal 
mystery which surrounds it and which it prolongs. It is 
but one more aspect of the central mystery of Chris- 
tianity—the mystery of the victory of Easter, when the 
Risen Christ foreshadowed the victory of His Church. 
As Christ has conquered death and Satan and entered 
into His glory, so the Church, His Body, prolongs the 
mysteries of His life and death in its march towards the 
victory of the whole Body of Christ. The Church on the 
march to the Parousia, the Second Coming, the final 
triumph that commands all the perspectives of history, 
is also active in preparing that total triumph. 

As Yves Congar has pointed out, we cannot falsify 
our eschatological perspective by considering the ac- 
tivity or destiny of the individual soul in a separatist 
fashion. The soul’s struggles are ecclesiological and its 
triumph is ecclesiological and, in the end, collective as 
well as individual. It is towards this total and definitive 
registering of the victory of Christ in all His Church 
that the soul in purgatory advances by its suffering love. 
Secure in the love of Christ, its period of suffering is 
also a period of maturing, to use the expression of 
Irenaeus. At bottom, the mystery of purgatory, like 
every other mystery of the Catholic faith, is a resonance 
of the victory of Easter. It is a mystery of life, life tri- 
umphant over the forces that would diminish it, life 
that bespeaks a Jolannine affinity with light and above 
all with love. 
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Feature X” 


Neit HURLEY, s.j., an Ameri- 
can Jesuit student of the- 
ology in Innsbruck, Austria, 
has contributed to our pages 
in the past. He sends us 
here his reactions on the oc- 
casion of his visit to the re- 
cent 1958  Katholikentag 
held at Berlin. 


ERMANY is a divided country and her largest 
G city, Berlin, is partitioned into four sectors. 
However, German Catholics, in choosing Ber- 
lin as the site for their 78th Katholikentag, held last 
August 13-17, proved clearly that this division is only 
a geographic one. The efforts of both National Socialism 
and communism to divide and weaken the Church of 
St. Boniface have served only to purge that excess fat 
which sometimes forms in Christian nations whose faith 
has never been strenuously challenged. 

In 1711 only 600 of Berlin’s total population of 80,000 
were Catholics; today the city has a Catholic minority 
of ten per cent. The 450,000 Catholic Berliners are 
militant, and the success of last summer's Katholikentag 
is a tribute to their fervor. 

Planned from its origin to provide regional Catholic 
groups with the opportunity to meet and exchange 
ideas, the biennial Katholikentag meeting, held under 
the auspices of the German hierarchy, has become the 
rallying point for all the faithful between the Rhine 
and the Oder-Neisse. Berlin has been the scene of two 
dramatic meetings of German Catholics. 














MEMORIES OF 1952 

Few who were there will ever forget the 1952 Katho- 
likentag. From out of the East Zone of Germany 
streamed thousands upon thousands of Catholics, all 
bent on uniting with their West German brethren in a 
common protest of their loyalty to Christ and His Vicar 
on earth. So spontaneous was the flood of Diaspora 
Catholics at that time that the Ostpolizei could not 
cope with it. Already inured to hardship, these Catho- 
lics scorned sacrifice to attend the week of prayer and 
instruction which had been prepared. Then there were 
fewer restored buildings and transportation facilities 
than now. Material advantages and comforts were 
minimal; Berlin was far from being the tourist attrac- 
tion it is today. Yet they came—the German Catholics. 
They came in buses, in trains and even on foot. One 
man walked 80 miles to make the 1952 Katholikentag; 
a group of 150 men and women made the trip a peni- 
tential pilgrimage by walking from Dresden to Berlin 
in five days. It was examples of Christian sacrifice such 
as these that infected those who attended the 1952 
Berlin meeting and which sent thousands back into the 
East German Democratic Republic on trains and buses, 
singing hymns of praise to Mary and her Son. 
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It was this memory which brought many back to 
Berlin six years later. Berlin was now much like its 
pre-war self; but the sacrifices were still in evidence. 
Russian control over travel outside the Eastern zone 
had become much more stringent since 1952; this time 
suspicion and red tape accompanied every effort to 
leave East Germany. But families came, nevertheless, 
and at great personal expense; some could not pay as 
much as two cents for a candle at the evening cere- 
monies. Many lived in tents. Nor was the sacrifice 
limited to East Germans. One seminarian took the 
train from Mainz to Berlin, knowing that the Com- 
munists might imprison him for the help he once gave 
to those escaping from Red-controlled territories. 

Such were the people who came to the 78th Katho- 
likentag—people with the spirit of the early Christian 
martyrs, people who knew that to “live was Christ and 
to die gain.” They came to be imbued with the same 
clarity of purpose and urgent sense of mission that 
former generations of German Catholics experienced 
in the other 77 meetings. They came because their 
so-called “outworn creed” had helped them to outlive 
Hitler’s “thousand-year Reich” and they knew this same 
creed would prepare them to outlive the Red mil- 
lennium. They came in droves to ponder the theme of 
the 1958 Katholikentag: “Man is our concern, but Christ 
our salvation.” 

It is well-known that Germans have a genius for or- 
ganization and for engineering and it was this that 
helped to make the 1958 Berlin meeting a success. The 
local committee avoided the frenzy and sentimentality 
which could easily have been elicited from a mass dem- 
onstration. They realized that the people did not come 
to talk politics and world affairs nor to receive com- 
miseration. 

They knew that the people came to be reinvigorated 
spiritually; to pray and learn; to gain the consolation 
of knowing how many others loved Christ. They came 
not to shirk Christ’s cross but to learn how best to live 
in its shadow, how best to familiarize East German 
Catholics with the Catholic literature and thought of 
the West. This was the chief problem, and it was toward 
the solution of this problem that the organizing com- 
mittee applied the engineering principle of translation, 
i.e., how best to communicate energy from a small 
power unit to one with a larger potential. 


CHRISTIAN SOLIDARITY 

Knowing that the Catholic youth and families from 
East Germany labor under the handicap of indirect 
persecution and compulsory atheistic education, the 
committee made available the fruit of the finest Catho- 
lic minds. Books, articles, lectures and films treated 
every aspect of Catholic doctrine in relation to eco- 
nomics, politics, art, culture, worship, the family and 
sex. Exceptionally well organized was the mission ex- 
hibit, which brought home the precious gift of the 
faith and how few there are, comparatively speaking, 
who have it. The Katholikentag looked beyond national 
boundaries and focused the eyes of German Catholics 
on Africa, India, China, South America, and Alaska. 
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This is why German Catholics thronged to Berlin 
last August. They came to talk openly of their prob- 
lems and their feelings without fear of betrayal or 
reprisal. They came to mingle with their bishops, their 
priests and their fellow Germans from the opposite 
zone. They came to sing the religious songs of the 
French Jesuit Aimé Duval, as he accompanied them 
on his guitar. They came to rejoice in the words of 
welcome extended by Berlin’s Bishop Julius Dépfner. 
They came to join with Joseph Cardinal Frings, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, in celebrating an evening Pontifical 
Mass in honor of our Lady’s Assumption—and this in 
the Olympia Stadium which Hitler built in 1936 for 
the Olympic games. They came to participate in a 
ceremony honoring all the German Catholics martyred 
from 1933 to 1945, a ceremony which was held at the 
prison at Plétzensee in Northwest Berlin where the 
Nazis martyred priests and laymen alike. They came to 
join in a Way of the Cross which took place in the 
evening air at Olympia Stadium where 14 crosses were 
carried out and laid one by one around the altar. These 
same crosses were later installed in the memorial chapel 
at Plétzensee. They came to assemble by candlelight 
in an impressive liturgical drama, fully realizing that 
they were the “chosen people,” that they were literally 
an island in the Red Sea. And they prayed. They prayed 
that God in His loving providence would not allow 
the sea to close in upon them. They were different and 
they knew it. 

Yes, those German Catholics came at great personal 
sacrifice. They came and they went. But they went 





away with the words of Pope Pius XII ringing in their 
ears. At the closing meeting the Vatican Radio Station 
relayed the Pope’s message in German to Olympia Sta- 
dium, where more than 100,000 Christians listened at. 
tentively. Some had been there since 10 o'clock Mass 
that morning—and here it was 4:30 P.M. There they 
sat—men, women and children from all over Germany, 
shading themselves from the sun’s bright rays with 
parasols, listening to the Holy Father speak of the 
example which Christian parents in the East Zone must 
give their children. It is no easy task to give paternal 
correction in a country where a child can threaten jo 
betray his parents for ignoring the party line. But the 
Holy Father asked for the heroism which an exemplary 
Christian home-life demanded under a godless political 
system. Bishop Dépfner gave the farewell address, 
thanking the Protestants for their cooperation and all 
the Catholics who had contributed to the success of the 
week. 

Yes, Germany remained divided and Berlin parti- 
tioned, but over them both was a higher principle of 
unity, a consciousness on the part of the Catholics who 
attended the 1958 Katholikentag that they were one by 
virtue of their incorporation into Christ. Some knew 
that the churches could soon be closed. But they knew, 
too, that as long as they remained true to Christ as the 
“living stones” of His Church, they would give visible 
testimony to the reality of Christ’s Mystical Body. It 
was this Body which offered unity to a fragmented 
world—a unity dramatically expressed at the 78th 
Katholikentag. Nem P. Hurtey 





BOOKS 


Those who have thought that the 
African Bushman was little better than 
a “savage,” just because he is dubbed 





Why, These Men Are Our Brothers! 


a “primitive,” will have their eyes 
opened in these movingly humane 
pages. The unending hunt for food and 
water, the encroachment of invaders 








THE LOST WORLD OF 
THE KALAHARI 


By Laurens van der Post. Morrow. 279p. $4 


An anthropologist or an explorer should 
probably be reviewing this book, for it 
tells of a trek into the Kalahari Desert 
in Southwest Africa to find the rem- 
nants of the African Bushmen, the old- 
est inhabitants of the continent. It was 
a search to find them, as far as possible, 
in their “natural” state, unspoiled by 
any contact with either the later incur- 
sions of the black races or the modern 
waves of johnny-come-lately whites. 
But Van der Post, though he is an ex- 
plorer (witness his earlier superb ac- 
counts in such books as Venture to the 
Interior and Flamingo Feather), does 
not claim to be an anthropologist. What 
urged him to this dangerous expedition 
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was a deep love for his native South 
Africa, his passionate interest in the 
earlier African cultures and a_ truly 
Christian desire to search out the com- 
mon humanity of man, whatever the 
pigmentation of his skin. 

To say that this is an enthralling book 
is to pitch the praise in a minor key. It 
is much more than a thrilling experi- 
ence for the proverbial arm-chair trav- 
eler. It is a beautifully, even lyrically 
written and protracted meditation on 
the rhythms of native African life, on 
the marvelous attunement of primitive 
cultures to the challenges and rewards 
of a harsh physical environment, on the 
white man’s blind rapacity and on the 
crucial necessity of interracial under- 
standing and love in the lands that are 
emerging as a hope and a problem in 
the international scene. 


from north and south, raiding and war 
forced him back until his vast desert do- 
main shrank to a mere pocket. The 
Bushman nevertheless preserved _ his 
masterly rock-painting, his music and 
his dance, his spoken poetry and, with 
even deeper significance, his sense of 
dignity, of hospitality, of reverence for 
his gods. 

Van der Post’s enthusiasm perhaps 
leads him to sound as though he sub- 
scribed to Rousseau’s concept of the 
“noble savage,” unspoiled until “civiliza- 
tion” caught up with him. But the 
darker side of these primitive lives is 
there for anyone who reads with at- 
tentive eye. The white man’s abiding 
shame, however, surely ought to be 
that his coming to the Dark Continent 
has shed so little light on Africa’s ancient 
culture and has hardly done anything 
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to mold a homogeneous civilization that 
would be truly representative of the 
best of Europe and Africa. 

Van der Post is no starry-eyed ideal- 
ist. He has known from birth all the 
complexities of the interracial problem. 
But he is sure that apartheid is not the 
solution. The solution can come only 
when more and more South Africans 
like Van der Post learn to cherish 
what is best in the native ways of life, 
instead of engulfing them in modern 
“progress.” 

There is adventure galore in these 
pages and we have been promised a 
filmed account of the expedition. But 
much deeper than that and indeed an 
adventure of truly spiritual dimensions 
is Van der Post’s search for and discov- 
ery of the common humanity of man 
underneath whatever colored skin and 
in whatever remote corner of the world. 

The author has probably never read 
the 1957 encyclical of the late Pope 
Pius XII on the African missions (Fidei 
Donum), but his spirit is such that he 
would undoubtedly subscribe to the 
Pope’s wish that 

a task of constructive collaboration 

may be carried out in Africa; a col- 

laboration free of prejudices and 
mutual sensitiveness, preserved from 
the seductions and strictures of false 
nationalism, and capable of extend- 
ing to these people, rich in resources 
and future, the true values of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

On the humane and natural level, Laur- 

ens van der Post is indeed such a mis- 

sionary. Haro.tp C. GARDINER 


Three Thoughtful Books 


THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE 
By Paul Claudel. Philosophical Library. 
120p. $3 


MY LAST BOOK 


By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Kenedy. 246p. 
$3.95 


PERSON TO PERSON 


By William Lawson, S.J. Longmans, Green. 
234p. $2.50 


Each of these works centers around one 
kind of communication. Claudel com- 
ments poetically on the authoritative 
revelation of God to man. The late Fr. 
Gillis’ meditations provide inspiring in- 
sights into man’s communication with 
his Creator. Fr. Lawson then closes the 
circle by pointing to the pivotal role of 
tight human relations in the whole busi- 
hess of living. Motivating all three is 
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the divine law of love, which invites 
to a deeper penetration of its unfath- 
omable mystery and requires in return 
an enduring effort to pattern one’s life 
on the model of incarnate Love. 

At 83, Claudel looked back enthusi- 
astically to his first love, the Bible, and 
found it essentially the story of Jesus, a 
poem rich in symbolism and allusions 
“to delight hearts and ears made sensi- 
tive by love.” He was impatient with the 





mode of biblical exegesis which would 
rule out figurative interpretation and in- 
sist upon a single meaning for each 
text, the primary literal one intended by 
the holy writer. 

For Claudel, on the contrary, every- 
thing was symbolic and sacrameutal, 
directed to the heart of revelation, 
which he calls “the preparation, narra- 
tion and elucidation for all the ages of 
the supreme event, the Advent of Man 
and the Son of God.” The love that God 
asks of us grows out of the wonder and 
predilection engendered by contempla- 
tion, and issues in a total commitment 
of self to the Beloved. It was Claudel’s 
conviction that this kind of love defies 
mechanical measurement and escapes 
precise scientific definition. 

In his last book of meditations, writ- 
ten during the months immediately pre- 
ceding his death in March, 1957, Father 
Gillis talks with God about the great 
eternal verities and their relevance to 
the contingencies of the current scene. 
Only occasionally controversial, the se- 
lections are to that extent not entirely 
typical of the renowned Paulist, who 
was pre-eminently a _controversialist. 
The characteristic incisiveness crops up 
here and there and cuts sharply across 
the comments on “The State of the 
World.” Here the author labels as sheer 
folly any attempt to reform society by 
an international political mechanism 
which excludes both God and the 
Church. 





Ranging over a wide variety of topics, 
the writer reveals himself as funda- 
mentally gracious, great-souled and 
vigorous in asserting his convictions. 
Frequent references to books and au- 
thors with whom he was evidently 
familiar show the breadth of his in- 
terests and the keenness of his percep- 
tion. Friends and admirers of Fr. Gillis 
will want to ponder this final testament 
of an indefatigable apostle. 

According to St. Thomas, the human 
person is the highest value in the visible 
creation. Hence the proper relation of 
person to person is of the greatest im- 
portance in the advance toward perfec- 
tion. In a clear and convincing man- 
ner, Fr. Lawson succeeds in making this 
formula acceptable as a daily plan of 
life. That an understanding and rever- 
ence for the human person is urgently 
needed cannot be denied by anyone 
even remotely aware of the contempor- 
ary tendency to submerge the individual 
in the group. 

It is our nature to love, to reach out 
to others in unselfish devotedness to 
their deepest being and evident needs. 
But natural goodness is not enough, 
since we have been given a supernatural 
destiny and the means to transform and 
elevate to that plane our powers of mind 
and heart. The more complete our in- 
corporation into the full sacrificial life 
of Christ, the more adequate our prepa- 
ration for the self-immolation demanded 
by the perfect service of others. The 
fundamental reason for loving persons 
is the fact of each one’s uniqueness as 
an immortal being made for union with 
God in unending bliss. 

The carefully explained philosophi- 
cal and theological structure of Person 
to Person provides a reliable guide for 
harmonizing the triple relationship cov- 
ered in these three short, cogent books: 
God to man, man to God, and man to 
man. PaTRICIA BARRETT, R.S.C.J. 


The Color Bar 


DESEGREGATION: Resistance and Read- 
iness 
By Melvin Tumin. Princeton. 270p. $5 


The author of this painstakingly scien- 
tific study wisely remarks that if and 
when people of conflicting views on de- 
segregation come together for open dis- 
cussion, those who are completely op- 
posed to desegregation should be as 
adequately represented as those who 
favor it. Otherwise there will be only 
the more occasion for complaint of mis- 
representation. All hands concerned, 
therefore, ought to welcome an impar- 
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tial appraisal of what people’s attitudes 
really are, and what factors, on careful 
examination, are shown to relate them- 
selves to the respective attitudes. 

The study in question was conducted 
by nine highly trained Princeton Uni- 
versity graduate students, some of 
whom were Southerners, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Tumin, a well-known au- 
thority in this field, and with the coop- 
eration of the University of North Caro- 
lina. They chose for their investigation 
Guilford County and the city of Greens- 
boro, N. C., interrogating, in the light 
of eleven principal factors, 287 white 
persons as widely diversified as possible. 
Of these factors, three (formal educa- 
tion, occupational status and exposure 
to mass media) proved to be the most 
decisive. Each person was questioned 
as to 1) his image of the Negro—re- 
sponsibility, intelligence, morality and 
ambition; 2) ideal preferences in the 
matter of social contacts; 3) feelings; 
and 4) proposed action. Finally they 
were asked where they stood on a scale 
of readiness or unreadiness for desegre- 
gation itself. Results of these questions 
were weighed, correlated and tabulated 
according to approved techniques. 
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Those who “talked in positive and 
absolute terms of favorable attitudes 
toward the Negro and some genuine 
readiness for desegregation” were those 
who had secured some college educa- 
tion; who had incomes in the higher 
brackets; who were more widely ex- 
posed to mass media. Most were in the 
white-collar class. 

The author pays a fine tribute to the 
“respected leadership” of the Greens- 
boro district, “who prevented the most 
alienated groups in the society [the 





mobs, etc.] from coming to take over 
the instruments of power.” It is quite 
possible, the author concludes, that 
“North Carolina will come to be looked 
upon in years to come as a State that 
set a model for desegregation that could 
be easily followed by the most resistant 
States of the South.” Jon LAF Arce 


The Presidential Election of 1880 
JESUIT STUDIES 


by Herbert J. Clancy, S.J. 


This monograph is an analysis of the pres- 
idential election of 1880. The writer has 
fine-combed all the available documentary 
evidence. The personal papers of James A. 
Garfield, Samuel J. Tilden, Thomas F. 
Bayard, Chester A. Arthur, as well as those 
of thirty-one other American politicians, 
have been carefully examined. The election 
was one of the closest and most exciting in 
all American history. Bribery, forgery, and 
religious bigotry formed the seamy side of 
an otherwise fair political contest. The loser, 
Hancock, was convinced that he had really 
been elected and then defrauded. The win- 
ner, Garfield, was promptly assassinated by 
a disappointed office seeker. The final chap- 
ter, which deals with Garfield’s close vic- 
tory and tragic death, is based in part on 
the assassin’s own letters. The monograph 
joins the company of four distinguished 
studies of presidential elections: Gammon’s 
study of the election of 1832, Fite’s study 
of the election of 1860, Coleman’s study of 
the election of 1868, and Haworth’s study 
of the election of 1876. Like these men, the 
author has tried not to let Lord Acton’s 
warning, “The impartial historian can have 
no friends,” keep him from being objective. 


Cloth, x + 294 pages. $4.00 





THE QUEST FOR IDENTITY 
By Allen Wheelis. Norton. 250p. $3.95 


The author of this brilliant work is q 
practicing psychoanalyst who is con. 
cerned with our “loss of identity” be. 
cause of technological advances and 
cultural changes. Rapid change, the av. 
thor finds, is everywhere the order of 
the day. The Marxist, he says, is losing 
his zeal; the Christian is losing his faith; 
the workman is finding his task piece. 
meal and meaningless; the scientist sees 
his work as futile; and the fate of the 
world is to be settled for us by power 
politics. 

There is even a change in emotional 
illness. No longer are the symptom 
neuroses, which are due to repression, 
in the ascendancy, but rather there is 
evidenced a plethora of character dis. 
orders, which are the effect of warped 
egos. Normality has replaced morality as 
a standard of operational adequacy. In- 
dividuals have now become adept at 
altering their values to conform to the 
group. Their highest value has become 
adjustment and very few people believe 
enough in a cause to die for it. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Wheelis sees re- 
ligion and other institutions declining 
as sources of certainty, and certainty is 
not, indeed, to be found in the affairs 
of men. Psychoanalysis, to which more 
and more people have turned, does not 
have the answer, either. Its function, 
basically, is the extension of aware- 
ness, the making conscious of uncon- 
scious conflict, and this is not enough, 
Psychoanalysis does not provide an an- 
swer to the confusions of the age; it 
cannot reveal an identity; it has no val- 
ue system and does not reveal what is 
worth struggling for or how much. 

Through an _ interesting flashback 
technique, the author inserts narratives 
which graphically illustrate the mores 
of our grandparents’ time and which 
stand out in contrast to present ideas 
and beliefs. The 19th-century man lived 
in a society of relative stability, where 
values were transmitted by his parents; 
man today suffers a loss of self, not 
knowing what he stands for, nor who he 
is, and this helps occasion the anxiety 
which gives its name to our age. 

Another world war, the author says, 
may yet force a retreat into the past, 
reinstating an older and more oppres- 
sive tyranny of institution (religion) 
and mores. Unless we become fright- 
ened, we will not voluntarily take such 
a course. Modern man cannot recapture 
an identity out of the past, for his old 
identity was not lost; it was outgrown. 
Identity, therefore, is not to be found; 
it is to be created and achieved. 
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Even though we completely disagree 
with the author regarding his ideas of 
religion and its place in the affairs of 
men, there are many cogent observa- 
tions in this work. The author has great 
ability and it will be interesting to watch 
his further productions; they may even 
gradually include an indication of 
spiritual growth. 

FrANCIs J. BRACELAND 


THE INFLATIONARY SPIRAL: The Ex- 
perience in China, 1939-50 


By Chang Kia-ngau. Wiley & Technology 
Press. 394p. $10 


Dr. Chang Kia-ngau, visiting professor 
of economics at Loyola University of 
Los Angeles, is an eminent economist 
and banker from China. He was vice- 
governor and general manager of the 
Bank of China from 1917 until 1935. 
During that time he made it the leading 
public institution within China, the 
trusted financial agent of China abroad 
and a training ground for the younger 
generation of Chinese bankers. 

The Inflationary Spiral, Professor 
Chang’s comprehensive study of Chinese 
finance and economics, is the result of 
careful work extending over many years. 





It discusses in particular the problem of 
inflation in China during the war and 
postwar periods. He finds in the eco- 
nomic and financial measures of modern 
China a certain pattern of “government 
deficit financing,” which inevitably gave 
rise to inflationary pressures. 

After a thorough analysis of the prob- 
lems of aggregate supply and demand 
in China, he studies the anti-inflationary 
policies of the Government. He states 
clearly: “The Government pursued a 
policy of dealing with inflationary symp- 
toms and ignored the underlying causes 
with unbelievable consistency—in fact, 
until the complete collapse of the econ- 
omy” (p. 243). 

These deeper underlying causes are 
found in that profound unsettlement of 
the entire nation that had taken place 
during the period of Western influence. 
In the 19th and 20th centuries China 
learned from the Western world its tech- 
nical skills but failed to understand how 
these should be integrated into the tra- 
ditional life of Chinese society. In the 
case of banking and finance, China imi- 
tated the West in its institutions, yet 
she failed to develop that living system 
of positive law which is indispensable 
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if such institutions are to function in an | 


effective manner. 
A modern state requires both elemen- 


tary principles of natural law and a de- | 
veloped system of positive law to gov- | 


ern the daily functioning of society. 


Ancient China was traditionally ruled | 
by the moral precepts of the Confucian | 


tradition. There was no developed sys- 
tem of positive law. Then when the 
Confucian principles were weakened 
under the impact of Western rational- 
ism, there was neither an accepted moral 
philosophy nor a system of positive law 
sufficient to support an orderly social or 
economic structure of life. 


The lessons from this book belong | 


to the most important lessons offered to 
Asia as a whole. Most of the countries 


in Asia are passing from an ancient to | 


a modern way of life. They need help | 


from without. Yet everyone involved, 
both those directing the economy with- 
in and those aiding from without, must 
learn to deal with these underdeveloped 


countries in accord with the character, - 


traditions and genius of Asian rural so- 
ciety. A balance between national as- 
piration and fiscal resources must be 
worked out. Otherwise, as Prof. Chang 
puts it: “Inflation is no less an enemy of 
the free society than communism and, 
as we have seen in China, may be the 
harbinger of a Communist triumph” 
(p. 369). 


This volume, a monumental work in 


its field, should be highly recommended | 


to anyone who wishes to come to grips 
intelligently with the economic and 
national life of Asia in general and 
China in particular. Loyola University 
of Los Angeles should be complimented 
in having an eminent Chinese scholar 
on its faculty. May this book be the first 
of many others on the Far East by the 
distinguished author. Pau K. T. Sim 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


By Maj. Gen. Sir John Kennedy. Morrow. 
371p. $5 


A Churchill or an Eisenhower can write 
of war with all the sweep and grandeur 
of great drama. To the men who must 
formulate and then carry out the deci- 
sions of the great, the drama is often 
lost in the tedious “business” of detail 
and administration. This is the world 
of which Sir John Kennedy, Chief of 
Operations for the British Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff from 1940 until December, 
1944, writes in The Business of War. 
There is little here to change the his- 
tory of World War II as it has emerged 
to date. The degree to which then Prime 
Minister Churchill was himself willing 
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to relieve man’s misery and the 
strength he can find for this in his 
faith. $2.50 
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to commit aggression when it seemed 
to suit his interests, the surprising num- 
ber of almost hare-brained schemes that 
poured from 10 Downing Street and the 
service performed by the British Gen- 
eral Staff in restraining such ventures 
appear more clearly here than they have 
elsewhere. The real contribution of The 
Business of War, however, lies in the 
fact that, as a staff officer, Sir John was 
able to observe and report with a degree 
of detachment denied those who de- 
cided rather than recommended. 

Churchill relaxing at a friend’s coun- 
try house and deferring to the “head of 
the family”; the tug of war between the 
American and British commanders at 
Casablanca over strategy in the Medi- 
terranean and Europe; a Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff so borne down 
by his task that he can no longer con- 
centrate—such are the minutiae Sir 
John has recorded. They had as much 
to do with the manner in which the war 
was conducted as did the clash of 
armies, navies and air forces. 

To the student of command and staff 
relationships in any enterprise, The 
Business of War is an invaluable case 
history. The effect of fatigue on key 
command and staff personnel and the 
resultant effects on events, recounted 
vividly at many points, are a particular- 
ly important area of inquiry. 

The calmness of Sir John’s narrative, 
particularly in those portions dealing 


with the dark days of 1940 and of th 
Blitz, tells perhaps more than the authg 
realized of how England and her Em 
pire stood virtually alone against the 
tempest, and lived to triumph. 
WILLIAM V. KENNED 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE 


By Joseph Dillersberger. Translated f od 
the German. Newman. 558p. $5.75 


This is a very careful analysis and ex 


position of the Third Gospel from bof 
the literary and devotional standpoint 
Special attention is given to St. Luke§ 
manner of handling his material. Hi 
literary skill as well as his deep spiri 
ality are traced down to the most minut 
details. 
That this is a fresh approach to th 
interpretation of the Gospel is indicated 
even by the division into six books with 
such significant titles as “The Book g 
Mary” for the early chapters; “The Ae 
ceptable Year in Galilee” for chapter 
four to nine; and “On the Road to Jer- 
usalem” up to chapter fourteen. Signifi 
cant also are the subheadings of many 
of the parts, such as “The Beginning 0 
St. Peter’s Discipleship” in Book Threg 
Throughout there is constant com 
parison with St. Matthew and St. Mark 
and the differences are shown to bé 
proofs of St. Luke’s mastery of style a 
of his intention to give special prom 
inence to favorite spiritual ideas. Such, 


proofs are seen in his arrangement of] 


the temptations of our Lord in the 
desert, in His rejection at Nazareth, and 
in the events of the final journey to 
Jerusalem. 

Each of the six books is preceded by 
the complete text of St. Luke for that 
section and is ended with a summary 
of the commentary. 

In the commentary the reasoning is 
often close and involved, and this neces- 
sarily demands slow and meditative 
reading. Though the conclusions are at 
times too subtle, the arguments are al- 
ways suggestive and usually open up 
new vistas for viewing the mysteries of 
God’s work through our Saviour. 

As a sample of the penetrating analy- 
sis we may cite the comments on the 
way in which St. Luke uses numbers. 
Besides showing a fondness for the 
number three, St. Luke in his genealogy 
lists the ancestors of our Lord in 12 
groups of 7 each, while in the sending 
forth of the 72 disciples there are 7 
groups of 12 each, the apostles being 
counted with the others. This “in the 


language of numbers must express . « # 
a holy penetration of the whole world; 


of all the peoples who form mankind 
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by the message of the Gospel, by the 
ingdom of God.” 
The book is rich in provocative spir- 
itual thoughts for the ordinary reader, 
and even Scriptural scholars will find 
the comments stimulating. 
Wiii1aM A. Dowp 


WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE 
By Theodore M. Bernstein. Channel. 276p. 


$3.95 


The assistant managing editor of the 
New York Times has finally made a 
book out of the material in “Winners 
and Sinners,” that “bulletin of second- 
guessing issued occasionally from the 
southeast corner of The Times News 
Room.” Times reporters and editors, 
their families and their friends have 

aned or chortled over the items in 
“W & S” since Mr. Bernstein started the 
sheet seven years ago. Now everyone 
can share in the wealth. 

Bernstein's humor will make the 


' reader laugh out loud again and again. 


But there are some deep things here, 


| too. There is a revelation of the Times’ 
| operative principles (e.g., “Bad Taste,” 
pp. 188-90). There are wonderful ex- 
amples for teachers of English to use 
| atall levels. And let students take heart 
| when they see some of the things that 
| Times writers did—until Mr. Bernstein 
caught up with them. 


We agree that the publishers are 
right in declaring that Watch Your 
Language is certain to take its place in 
the writer's library with Fowler, Roget 
and a good dictionary. It is still more 
certain to take its place in the editor’s 
library. The preface by Jacques Barzun, 
Columbia’s dean of deans, includes a 
profound meditation on the press as 
our last, paper-thin bulwark against 
barbarism. Wa ter M. Apsott 


THE WISEST FOOL IN 
CHRISTENDOM 

By William McElwee. Harcourt, Brace. 
296p. $5 


If one were to search for a sociological 
reason explaining the appearance of 
two major biographies of James (King 
of England, 1603-1625; King of Scot- 
land, 1567-1625) within two years, it 
might be found in the highly individual- 
istic character of this king. He is an 
antidote to our age of conformity. 

Mr. McElwee’s study is perhaps not 


| quite so scholarly as D. Harris Willson’s, 


Which appeared in 1956, but it is a 
lappy complement to the earlier biogra- 
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phy. The Wisest Fool in Christendom 
penetrates further into the psychology 
of the king than did its predecessor, and 
Mr. McElwee is less antipathetic to 
King James than Willson was. What the 
latter painted unintentionally, Mr. Mc- 
Elwee knowingly creates: the portrait 
of a man who, especially when he is 
allowed to speak for himself, cannot 
easily be disliked. 

James’ worst faults—egotism, indol- 
ence, gluttony and sentimentality—are 
so terribly familiar and unawesome that 
it is not difficult to forgive them in one 


‘A 
Bible 
worthy 

e 
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who was also so highly gifted. Endowed 
with a quick and lively wit, one that 
could at times be coarse and vulgar, and 
with a mind that pierced the heart of 
any problem or proposition with instan- 
taneous vision, James remained at all 
times unaffected and unsophisticated. 

The special contribution of McEI- 
wee’s book is his clear delineation of 
the growth of James the man, with all 
his merits and defects, from James the 
infant prince, a child who endured what 
would have left a weaker person hope- 
lessly neurotic if not mentally unbal- 
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anced. James was certainly a neurotic 
but, when he applied himself, he was 
also a very able man. 

Mr. McElwee states throughout his 
book that the king had an understand- 
ing of European politics incapable of 
being put to good use in the England of 
the 17th century, and a breadth of mind 
that was altogether in advance of his 
time. The proof of the former was his 
Spanish policy, which, though unpopu- 
lar, maintained peace during his reign. 
As evidence of the latter stands the pur- 
suit of good relations with Spain even 
after the Gunpowder Plot, when one 
might have expected the king to nurse 
anti-Catholic prejudice. 

A close study of the king’s reign 
leaves the thoughtful reader with the 
suspicion that if James had lived in a 
less turbulent realm, or at a later date, 
he might have become a Catholic him- 
self. For someone who was willing “to 
acknowledge” the Pope as “chief bishop, 
to which all appeals of churchmen ought 
to lie en dernier ressort,” the final step 
would seem to have been rendered im- 
possible more by the religious tensions 
of his age than by the personal delight 
he took in his own prerogatives. 

There is very little to criticize in this 
book. Perhaps McElwee admires the 
two Cecils more than they deserve, and 
his willingness to accept the authenticity 
of the Casket Letters is surprising. A 
curious error in the Tudor-Stuart ge- 
nealogy makes “Sir James Stuart” the 
father, by Margaret Tudor, of the Coun- 
tess of Lennox. It was, of course, Archi- 


| bald Douglas, Earl of Angus, who sired 
| Lord Darnley’s mother. 


J. Epcar Bruns 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE 
BIBLE 
By Dom Celestin Charlier. Trans. by Hu- 


| bert J. Richards, L.S.S., and Brendan 
| Peters, S.T.L. Newman. 298p. $4 





This is an exhortation and a guide to 
Christians for the purpose of getting 
them to read the Bible with greater 
understanding. 

Such reading requires careful prep- 
aration. Hence the historical origin and 
transmission of the books, the gradual 
development of the biblical canon and 
the laws of biblical interpretation are 
first presented. This presentation—con- 
cise but clear—is enlivened with spar- 
kling comments. 

Since God used men as His instru- 
ments to write the books, the problem 
arises of finding what God intended to 
express through the inadequate medium 
of human language. With watchful eye 
the Church notes the attempts of her 





children to grasp the deeper meanings 
of the writings. She steps in only when 
there is danger that the deposit of faith 
may be damaged, for to her belong all 
ultimate decisions in the interpretation 
of Scripture. 

Still, there are many intricate mat- 
ters open for discussion. At present 
these revolve principally around the 
interpretation of the biblical narratives, 
The scientific study of the Bible wres- 
tles with these questions, and in current 
controversies there is wide divergence 
of opinion on many of them. 

At times brevity obscures the author’s 
meaning, as in his assertion (p. 216) 
that “belief in the immortality of the 
soul does not come to light fully until 
Maccabean times.” In reality, this be- 
lief appears clearly from Genesis on- 
ward, though knowledge of rewards 
and punishments in the next life came 
only at a late period. 

The book opens many new vistas, 
gives stimulating suggestions for fur- 
ther study and outlines proper ap- 
proaches for solving current problems, 
Of special interest for most readers will 
be the sections on the “themes” of the 
Bible and on the comparison of the 
written word with the Holy Eucharist. 

WiiuraM A. Down 


THE DAY ON FIRE: A Novel Suggested 
by the Life of Arthur Rimbaud 

By James Ramsey Ullman. World. 701p. 
$5.95 


James Ramsey Ullman states in his fore- 
word: 
Arthur Rimbaud existed. Claude 
Morel did not. In my own mind, 
however, now that my story is writ- 
ten, I can scarcely tell where the one 
ends and the other begins. And my 
hope is that this does not matter and 
is as it should be; that though I have 
fictionized I have not falsified; that 
though I have manipulated outward 
fact to my purpose I have held tight 
to inward truth. 
Leaving aside, therefore, the relatively 
unimportant question of how much or 
how little Ullman has followed the 
known facts of Rimbaud’s life, the 
novel should be judged as pure fiction. 
Incidentally, another great French poet, 
Verlaine, in the guise of one Druard, 
appears in the chain of events that 
shaped Rimbaud’s life—and Verlaine’s 
as well. Ullman succeeds in focusing 
our attention on the disturbing aspects 
of this relationship with a great deal of 
skill and delicacy. 

As pure fiction this book is really a 
work of art. Ullman’s erudition is well 
served by his gift for poetry. Perhaps 
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more important, it shows a compre- 
hensive understanding that only a wide- 
ly traveled individual moved by an in- 
satiable curiosity to know men and the 
remotest corners of the world can 
achieve. To this reviewer Ullman seems 
to be at his best as an observer of an- 
cient primitive civilizations. 

On the other hand, the author's 
knowledge of the East is matched by his 
skill in psychiatric analysis of Morel’s 
thoughts and actions and particularly 
of his terrible dreams, nightmares and 
visions. The novelist’s power is such 
that for two days this critic lived in 
Morel’s fascinating world. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Rimbaud was that his literary 
output was completed by the time he 
was 21, his precocious genius having 
revealed itself at 15, and that until his 
death at 37, his life had been packed 
with the most astonishing experiences, 
the essence of which had already been 
committed to the printed page. One of 
Ullman’s most successful devices is 
that of offering us poetic lines translated 
from the French of Rimbaud by Louise 
Varese as a means of suggesting how 
the events may have inspired these 
thoughts. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists have 
log tried to explain genius, and 
Ullman’s book is in a way the expression 
of his personal ideas on the subject. He 
stresses in particular Madame Morel’s 
influence on her son. This reviewer feels 
that, in spite of Freudian theories, 
Morel would probably have been the 
same had he had the most understand- 
ing parents in the world. He was simply 
agenius and as such cannot be judged 
by conventional standards. 

PIERRE COURTINES 


THREE WHO VENTURED 


By Myles Connolly. Lippincott. 248p. 
$3.75 


Though the dust jacket tags this as a 
novel, it would be more accurate to 
describe it as a series of three novelettes. 
While there is a unity of theme to the 
thtee storiesthree men in search of 
themselvesthere is a complete change 
of characters in each story. 

The first story concerns Fr. Dennis, 
a saintly and ingenuous curate who 
causes tongues to wag in the parish 
when he visits a house of assignation in 
an attempt to make the girls there see 
the light. After the bishop has scored 
the young priest for his imprudence, 
Ft. Dennis, deciding that for all his 
good intentions he has been a failure 
a a priest, disappears. Disguised as a 
ther ragarauffin civilian, the priest 
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travels about the country, taking on a 
series of menial jobs. Wherever he 
goes, his reputation for saintliness in- 
variably makes him such a cynosure 
that he is forced to flee in order to pro- 
tect his identity and preserve his peace 
of soul. 

Though the patterns of the stories 
that concern Mann Timothy (a family 
man who gave up his successful law 
practice to become a carpenter) and 
John Martin (a Hollywood playwright) 
differ from Fr. Dennis’ exodus, the 
three men are essentially alike—sensi- 
tive, bruised souls groping for the peace 
that passes understanding. Myles Con- 
nolly says of all three of them that they 
lack good common sense, but he is ob- 
viously speaking ironically, for he finds 
much to admire in these bizarre charac- 
ters. 

For all my admiration of Mr. Con- 
nolly’s narrative art (you will find it 


impossible to close the book in the mid- 
dle of a story), I have the same reserva- 
tion about this set of characters as I did 
about his Mr. Blue: they parade their 
eccentricity and saintliness, not calcu- 
latingly, not offensively, but certainly 
obtrusively. To say this is perhaps to 
admit that the presence of real saints 
disturbs those of us who are far from. 
the mark. Epwarp P. J]. CorBETT 


TELEVISION 


Though the 1958-59 television season 
has been under way for only a little 
more than a month, some of its most 
ambitious and costly presentations al- 
ready have passed in review. There 
have been several noteworthy successes. 

One of the first major telecasts of the 
season brought Bing Crosby to the 
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small screen in his own show for the 
first time. And, free from elaborate ef. 
fects, Mr. Crosby demonstrated that he 
has lost none of his ability to captivate 
an audience. His one-hour program gp 
ABC was relaxed, informal and de 
lightful. Even Dean Martin, whose tal. 
ents as an entertainer are severely lin. 





ited, appeared to gain stature when he 
appeared before the cameras with Mr, 
Crosby. There will be another Crosby 
show later in the season. It should be 
one of the best-attended TV events of 
the term. 

Fred Astaire, also trying his ow 
show for the first time, came to NBC 
with a fine one-hour song-and-dance 
presentation. He had the advantage of 
dancing with a gifted partner, Miss 
Barrie Chase. The choreography by 
Hermes Pan was imaginative and eye. 
appealing. The star devoted one seg. 
ment to a group of songs from movies 
in which he has appeared during the 
last two decades. Though his singing 
voice is thin and somewhat tremulous, 
it is appealing. His solo dancing was 
brilliant. 

Perhaps some viewers are _predis- 
posed toward Mr. Crosby and Mr. As- 
taire because of nostalgic memories of 
their work in the past. But the two 
stars need no sentimental props. They 
are extraordinarily gifted entertainers. 

Two other nimble dancers appeared 
on TV when Ginger Rogers, in her own 
program on CBS, brought Ray Bolger 
along as a guest. This, too, was an in 
stance of superior work by experienced 
performers. And now it remains fo 
some persuasive entrepreneur to arrange 
for Miss Rogers and Mr. Astaire to ap- 
pear together on another TV show. A 
reprise of some of the dances in which 
they were seen in the movies should 
attract universal interest. 

The best dramatic presentations of 
the season have been offered on “Play- 
house 90” over CBS. J. P. Miller's “Days 
of Wine and Roses” was a. stirring 
drama about a young married couple 
who became alcoholics. It was superbly 
acted by Cliff Robertson and _ Piper 
Laurie. “The Plot to Kill Stalin,” offered 
in the same series, contained some I 
markably convincing portrayals of lea 
ers of the Soviet Government. Melvyn 
Douglas, as Stalin, and Oscar Homolka, 
as Khrushchev, were outstanding. 
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This was the drama in which 
Khrushchev was depicted as having 
contributed to Stalin’s death by with- 
holding medical aid from the dictator 
after he was stricken. This interlude 
caused strong protests later by the 
Soviet Ambassador in Washington and 
was cited as a reason for the expulsion 
from Moscow of a CBS correspondent. 

The Soviet attitude is, of course, ab- 
surd in view of some of the anti-Amer- 
ican themes found in Russian entertain- 
ment. Nevertheless, the portrayal of 
Khrushchev as responsible for such an 
act was an unnecessary and unfortu- 
nate melodramatic device. This kind of 
sensationalism, based on speculation, 
never should be encouraged in Ameri- 
can theatre, movies, television or books. 
In “The Plot to Kill Stalin” it was a 
shabby passage in an otherwise absorb- 
ing production. 

Among the more expensive disap- 
pointments of the season was a musical 
version of “Little Women” on CBS. In 
this generally undistinguished produc- 
tion, Beth, who died of scarlet fever 
in Louisa May Alcott’s original story, 
was not doomed. This device may have 
spared the audience some grief. But 
nothing was done to relieve the bore- 
dom that some of us experienced dur- 
ing almost the entire telecast. 

J. P. SHaNLey 


FILMS 


THE ROOTS OF HEAVEN (20th 
Century-Fox). Just two weeks ago I 
made the general statement, in connec- 
tion with The Barbarian and the Geisha, 
that John Huston was incapable of mak- 
ing an undistinguished movie. I will 
stand by that remark. But in The Roots 
of Heaven he has made another odd and 
sometimes unsatisfactory movie. 

This is the film that is being publi- 
cized by descriptions in hair-raising de- 
tail of the hardships endured by cast 
and crew on location in French Equa- 
torial Africa. Perhaps the difficulties un- 
der which it was made explain the pic- 
ture’s shortcomings (though, on the 
other hand, its authentic backgrounds 
in color and CinemaScope are one of 
its greatest virtues). In fact, from 
watching the film one might conclude 
that the troupe had inadvertently left 
behind several key sections of the script 
when they penetrated into the heart of 
darkest Africa and did not notice the 
oversight until they had returned to 
civilization and it was too late to cor- 
tect it, 

The plot revolves around a dedicated 
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eccentric (Trevor Howard) in a section 
of the globe where human misery in 
general and man’s inhumanity to man 
in particular would seem to have top 
priority as the subject of a crusade, but 
this character is agitating for a law pro- 
hibiting the killing of elephants. 

Obviously there is more to the ele- 
phants than meets the eve. Sometimes 
they appear to symbolize the last re- 
maining freedom left on earth. Again 
the message may be that slaughter must 
be stopped somewhere and that if men 
learn not to kill elephants they will 
eventually learn not to kill one another. 
Or, finally, the picture may be saying 
that the efforts of idealists to make a 
better world never completely fail. 

In any case, whatever the film’s 
meaning, the hero’s movement proves 
to have far-reaching and provocative 
effects beyond his wildest dreams. The 
main trouble with the resultant clashes 
of personalities and ideas is that while 
they are invariably dynamic they are 
frequently anything but clear. Further- 
more, the characters who surround the 
hero either as adherents or opponents 
are curiously unlifelike: they appear to 
be drawn vividly but only in one di- 
mension. Chief among these are: Juli- 
ette Greco as a prostitute with a heart 
of gold who is more convincing and 
touching than most; Errol Flynn as a 
man trying to forget that he was a war- 
time coward by consuming epic quanti- 
ties of alcohol; Eddie Albert as a demon 
news photographer; and Orson Welles 
as an egotistical, fearfully influential 
but surprisingly magnanimous news 
commentator. Their performances are 
interesting enough, but only Howard 
has a_ first-class acting opportunity, 
which he makes the most of. [L of D: 
A-IIT] 


TORPEDO RUN (MGM) casts Glenn 
Ford as a submarine skipper (referred 
to several times as the best submarine 
captain in the American navy) and 
Ernest Borgnine as his executive officer 
(likewise the best in the business), who 
are prowling all over the wide Pacific 
looking for a particular Japanese air- 
craft carrier. Applying superlatives to 
an individual wartime commander 
seems a little unrealistic. Besides this, 
the exploits of the submarine in pursu- 
ing and finally destroying its target 
seem extremely unrealistic as well as un- 
convincingly photographed by compari- 
son with other Hollywood undersea 
epics. 

The story burdens the skipper with 
an extra source of mental strain—his 
wife (Diane Brewster) and child are in 
a Japanese prison camp—which takes a 
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cruel and unusual twist toward the end. 
Otherwise the picture isn’t anything 


s 
Notices unusual and it has all been done better 
before. [L of D: A-I] Morra WatsH 
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Then, O my brethren, so greatly loved 
and longed for, all my delight and prize, 
stand firmly in the Lord, beloved, as I 
bid you (Phil. 4:1; Epistle for the 23rd 
Sunday after Pentecost). 




















ALTAR CLOTHS —Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
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Beyond question, Paul of Tarsus, genius, 
saint and zealot, was formidable; he 
was a man who might give any man 
pause. Again and again his letters erupt 
voleanically, for there burns in them a 
white-hot intensity, a kind of holy fury 
which lies just under control. Let no 
one say that Paul does not resort to 
threats, malediction, denunciation and 
actual stern measures. He was a fire- 
LOYOLA—SOLDIER SAINT. Full length | brand. 
feature film now available for churches, Yet here is the letter to the Christians 
~ a — Center, 29 Salem Way, | of Philippi in Macedonia, or what is 
onkers, New York. now northern Greece. The Philippians, 
largely Roman colonists, were Paul’s 
, : ling favorite converts. They were all that the 
enti ae yee sage ali yam] Corinthians were not: simple, docile, 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s | Quiet, devoted, unwavering in the faith 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. | they had embraced. The Apostle’s short 
letter to them is sunny; its keynote is 
joy. And in these pages we discover 
the surprising Pauline trait which alters 
and softens our whole picture of him. 
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ficiently attend to the striking par. 
doxes of Christ our Lord. 

It used to be a favorite amusemen 
of rationalists of the extreme and inno. 
cent sort to juxtapose contradictoy 
statements from Scripture and particy. 
larly from the four Gospels, and this was 
supposed to prove that the inspire) 
truths contained in the Bible wer 
neither inspired nor true. Actually, ¢ 
course, the seeming contradictions ¢ 
Scripture constitute a persuasive den. 
onstration of the truth of Scripture. Fo, 
God our Lord is paradoxical. He is One 
and Three, He is ever present and neve, 
seen, He is absolutely just and infinite) 
merciful, He is utterly still and neve 
inactive, He is omnipotent and evident) 
powerless, He loves us and allows ou 
hearts to break. God is mystery. 

When God became man, the strang 
mystery of God at once deepened and 
became more apparent—as anyone 
would expect after thinking about Go; 
becoming man. The Lord Christ, even 
as an infant, is threatened with destruc. 
tion, and His frightened parents must 
hustle Him out of the country while 
it was still night. Yet the helpless Chili 
does escape, and the mighty king, His 
enemy, merely dies. The boy Christ i 
wholly obedient to His earthly parents 
and, at the age of twelve, abruptly and 
absolutely declares His complete inde. 
pendence of them. Our Saviour clear 
and repeatedly talks about  etema 
damnation, then relates the parable oi 


the Prodigal Son. He condemns any - 


man who casts his eyes on a womans) 
as to lust after her, but protects and 
forgives an adulteress. He flays the 
pious Pharisees and is gentle with: 
Samaritan woman of no noticeable vi- 


tue at all, he warns the rich agains | 


their riches and invites Himself to the 
home of rich Zacchaeus. Christ died 
and lives forever. 

There is a real sense in which th 
Christian, Catholic faith is not all of: 
piece. It is as mysteriously paradoxicil 


as its blessed Founder. In it we fint| 


(and must expect to find) the mos 
exact conformity and a kind of cheer 


ful carelessness; we discover joy it} 


tribulation; we are offered both peac: 
and a sword; we come to life throug! 
death. 

Like all the saints, Paul of Tarsus 
is a puzzle, because he was so neat 
identified with the mystery that ’ 
Christ. We will never resent the Pauline 
imperatives as long as we remembtt 
his word of this day: Then, O m 
brethren, so greatly loved and longei 
for, all my delight and prize, stan 
firmly in the Lord, beloved, as I bid yo. 

VINCENT P. McCorky, SJ: 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's Coliege 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 

Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
from Portland. 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 

Box E, No. Windham, Maine 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 











Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education ef Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One-hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,”* *‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400.’’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
tork, Ky Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 














New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
siete cece York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 
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XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Marvland. 
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THE DAUGHTERS 


OF CHARITY 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the foresaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 3 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Semimary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fedowman. 
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